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ARTICLES 
The Soviet-Yugoslav Talks 


N. STARITZKY 


On June 2, 1955 the Soviet-Yugoslav talks in Belgrade came to an end. 
The highest government representatives on both sides participated and finally 
issued a joint declaration. This marks a new stage in reducing political tension 
between the two countries, which had begun to lessen soon after Stalin’s death. 

The rapprochement between Tito’s Yugoslavia and the USSR was not un- 
expected. As early as 1953 it was clear that relations between them were im- 
proving. While in January 1953 the magazine Ogonek printed an unequivocal 
article entitled “The Tito Fascists are a Tool of the Warmongers”™ with political 
caricatures of Tito, after Stalin’s death, two months later, all attacks on Tito 
and Yugoslavia disappeared from Soviet journals and newspapers. The follow- 
ing reports then appeared in quick succession in the Soviet and foreign press:* 

July 8, 1953: Tito declares a large-scale amnesty for imprisoned Yugoslav 
supporters of the Cominform. 

July 20: Soviet diplomats are accorded freedom of movement in Yugoslavia. 

July 21: The municipal administration of Laibakh is replaced owing to 
“bourgeois corruption.” 

July 22: Tito receives Valkov, the new Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

August 5: Hungarian-Yugoslav talks begin on border questions. 

August 22-25: Measures carried out against the Orthodox and Catholic 
clergy in Yugoslavia. 

September 1: Hungarian Ambassador to Belgrade appointed. 

September 15: New sharp attacks on Catholic bishops and priests in Yugo- 
slavia. 

September 16: Rumanian-Yugoslav agreement on border questions signed. 





' Ogonek, Moscow, January, 1953, No. 2, pp. 17—18. 
2 Bauer E. “Tito und die Sowjetunion,” Ost-Europa, Bonn 1954, No. 2, pp. 94—101. 








September 17: The Yugoslav press demands that the disappearing form of 
address “Comrade” be retained. 

October 6: Tito delivers a speech (The Tenth Anniversary of the Formation 
of Partisan Units in Croatia) and addresses a warning to the bourgeoisie, which 
is “again rearing its head.” 

October 10: Tito threatens to solve the Trieste problem by armed force. 


October 21: Yugoslavia and Italy concentrate their troops on the borders 
of Trieste territory. 

November 28: A sharp speech delivered by Tite against the West, criticizing 
Churchill and his 1945 plans for the division of Yugoslavia. The USSR and 
the satellites, for the first time since the break in relations, send their congratu- 
lations and best wishes to Yugoslavia on the official anniversary of the coun- 
try’s liberation. 

December 1: The Soviet news agency TASS again permitted to establish 
a branch in Belgrade. 

December 4: Diplomatic relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria re- 
established. 

December 16: Agreement signed between Moscow and Belgrade on prob- 
lems concerning the Danube. The Yugoslav delegate is elected secretary of the 
Danube Commission. 

December 20: Diplomatic relations between Yugoslavia and Albania re- 
established. 

It will be noticed that all these events took place in the second half of 
1953, that is, immediately after the Beria affair. 


In 1954 and 1955 the rapprochement between the Communist bloc and 
Tito’s Yugoslavia has continued. In June 1954 Rumania and Yugoslavia ex- 
changed ambassadors. A trade agreement was signed between Eastern Germany 
and Yugoslavia on August 25, 1954, between Yugoslavia and the USSR on 
October 1, 1954. Also on October 1 railroad communications between Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania were restored. On October 6 a Yugoslav ambassador was 
appointed to Albania. On November 28 a reception was held in the Yugoslav 
embassy in Moscow on the occasion of Yugoslavia’s national holiday and Voro- 
shilov sent a congratulatory telegram to Tito. On December 27 another recep- 
tion was held to mark a visit to the USSR of a Yugoslav trade delegation. 
However, in March 1955, Tito published a declaration in the Soviet press in 
which he corrected Molotov’s interpretation of the reasons for disagreements 
between the two countries. Incidentally, Tito employed a very brusque tone 
toward Molotov. 


Moreover, several internal Yugoslav measures have also doubtlessly helped 
to reduce the sharp differences between Tito and the Communist bloc. As a 
result of a Party crisis in Yugoslavia, Djilas and Dedijer were dismissed from 
membership of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav “Union of Com- 
munists.” A number of their supporters at lower Party levels were also dis- 























Tito’s Independent Position 


missed. This event marked the end of the liberalization policy of the Com- 
munist regime in Yugoslavia and furthered the ideological rapprochement of 
the two sides. The Soviets soon made similar moves towards improving rela- 
tions. In Bulgaria, Slavcho Transky again became a member of the Central 
Committee of the Party. Since 1949 he had been in disgrace as a “Titoist.” 
The chief of police in Bucharest, Peter Gabor, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. He had participated in the Budapest trial of the “Titoist” Rajk. Another 
key figure in the satellite trials, Noel Field, condemned as an American spy, 
was freed in August 1954. In essence, this meant a withdrawal of the general 
accusation against Titoists as “American agents.’ 


Thus the normalization of relations between the Communist bloc and Yugo- 
slavia has continued for almost two years. This process has not, however, been 
accompanied by any break with the free world. In 1954 Yugoslavia joined 
the Balkan Defense Union, a military pact with Greece and Turkey, who are 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is true that this was 
only a local pact and that Yugoslavia emphasized its intention not to join 
the Atlantic Pact and NATO. It should also be noted that Yugoslavia rejected 
an invitation to the Moscow Conference in December 1954 to discuss counter- 
measures to the ratification of the Paris Agreements. The official Yugoslav re- 


3 “Jugoslawien und der Machtkampf im Kreml,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, June 2, 1955. 








fusal emphasized Yugoslavia’s sympathy with the aims of the conference (the 
lessening of international tension) but mentioned certain tactical considerations 
which prevented Yugoslavia’s participation in a conference at which not all 
European countries would be represented. 

By occupying an intermediate position between the two opposing camps, 
Yugoslavia has so far maintained its neutral status, analogical with that of 
India and certain Arab countries. A significant feature of the Yugoslav position 
is that, despite its break with the Cominform, the country remains Communist. 
The USSR’s rupture with Tito, the expulsion of Yugoslavia from the Com- 
inform and the five-year political, ideological and economic struggle carried 
on against that country by the Communist bloc were not due to ideological differ- 
ences but to a divergence in opinion on the methods of implementing Com- 
munism. Both the Soviet leaders and Tito share identical views on the social 
and political development of society according to Marx’ and Lenin’s teachings. 
The split in many ways resembles similar struggles in the past between those 
who supported the Communist Party general line and its defectors, such as 
the Trotskyites, Bukharinites, the left-wing and right-wing oppositions. The 
Tito-Moscow break, however, differed from the usual inner-Party struggles in 
one important item. For the first time a Party division v.2s complicated by 
problems concerning a national state. Such problems occurred because the post- 
war frontiers of the Communist world had expanded beyond the borders of 
the USSR, the primary base of Communism. 

Unlike previous dissenters, Tito, with his own state apparatus successfully 
preserved from Soviet infiltration, managed to survive the storm. The com- 
munity of ideology between orthodox Communist dogma and the “emancipated” 
nationalist Communist Tito has to be maintained, for the split between the 
Yugoslav leader and Moscow must not exceed a certain point. If Communism 
were destroyed in the USSR (a fervent hope of the free world) it would be a 
blow that Tito’s own brand of Communism could not outlive. Therefore, all 
tactical disagreements within the Communist camp will always be subordinated 
to a basic principle: the need to preserve Communism in the USSR so that Tito’s 
national Communism may continue. This limits Tito’s freedom of action against 
the USSR and prevents his making too close ties with the free world. It also 
explains the common foreign policy of the Communist bloc and Yugoslavia 
in cases when pressure from the free world threatens to uproot Com- 
munism in the USSR. This would happen if there were a hot war, or even 
if the West proved successful in the cold war. Such success could be dangerous 
for Communism as a dogma (for example, if the Communist regimes in the 
satellites were overthrown). 


This is also why, after Stalin’s death, when the USSR became weaker, 
a reconciliatory tendency appeared: The recent Belgrade Conference marked 
the end of one stage in this process and the beginning of a new one. 

The communiqué issued after the talks contains eight points. The first two 
define the general trend of Soviet and Yugoslav policy towards the free world. 
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The remaining six deal with ameliorating the two countries’ mutual relations. 

Point No. 1 emphasizes the general principles which both sides take as the 
basis of their efforts in the international field: 

The indivisibility of peace, the only possible foundation of collective security .. . 

The acceptance and development of peaceful coexistence between nations irrespec- 

tive of ideological divergences and differences in social structure ... Condemnation 

of any aggression and of any attempt to establish political and economic supremacy 





Ovonek, Moscow, January i953 


In Imperialist Bondage ... 


over other countries... Acknowledgment of the fact that the policy of military 

blocs heightens international tension, undermines confidence among nations and in- 

creases the danger of war.* 

Point No. 2 adds to these general statements proposals on a number of for- 
eign policy issues: 

It is essential to make every effort in future to strengthen the role and authority 
of the United Nations Organization, which could be effected in particular by grant- 
ing the Chinese People’s Republic its rightful place at the UN. Both governments 
agree that all nations should make new endeavors to achieve positive results in such 
vital questions ... as the reduction and limitation of armaments and also the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons... 


4 Radio Moscow, June 2, 1955. Point 1 of the Soviet-Yugoslav Declaration. 
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The achievement of such results would mean, in the declaration’s words, 
that: 

An atmosphere would be created which would permit a peaceful solution of such 
internationally fundamental questions as an agreed solution to the German problem 
on a democratic basis, in accordance with the desires and interests of the German 
people and in the interests of general security, or satisfying the rights of the Chinese 
People’s Republic concerning Formosa.® 


All the above principles and concrete measures, which Tito by his signature 
has accepted as binding, form the basis of current Soviet foreign policy, which, for 
various reasons, is striving for a respite in the cold war, to prevent the political 
and military consolidation of the free world and to deprive the United States 
of its chief military advantage over the Communist bloc: atomic weapons. It 
may therefore be said that coordination of the foreign policies of Tito and the 
Soviet Union has been both achieved and officially corroborated in their mutual 
declaration. How far this result represents a Soviet diplomatic success is an 
open question. Support for temporary coexistence between the Communist and 
free worlds formed part of Tito’s policy before this declaration. Soviet success 
resides in the fact that the USSR forced Tito, in his own interests, to reveal 
his general foreign policy to the free world, although he would probably have 
preferred to remain silent about it, for the time being, in order to utilize more 
effectively his “neutral” position. 


The remaining points of the declaration which settle relations between the 
USSR and Tito’s Yugoslavia, contain certain facets which make possible Soviet 
infiltration into Yugoslavia: The development of cultural relations; an agree- 
ment for the establishment of an information service; the solution of questions 
concerning citizenship and the repatriation of citizens; the exchange of socialist 
experience. 


However, the declaration is also evidence of Tito’s success from ideological, 
political and national viewpoints. Ideologically Tito’s achievement may be seen 
in the open admission by the Soviet leaders that there is not only one road 
to Communism (the general line of the Soviet Communist Party, binding on all 
other Communist Parties) but that it is possible to pursue a different line of 
development. The recognition of Yugoslavia as a “socialist” power is an act 
of ideological capitulation by the Kremlin leaders. 


Tito’s political success has strengthened his authority both in the Communist 
and free worlds. The voluntary “journey to Canossa” of Soviet leaders, headed 
by Khrushchev, who were forced to admit their error and blame everything 
on the late Beria and Abakumov, meant a political victory for Tito. Molotov, 
who signed the Cominform letter to Tito at the time of the break, was not 
a member of the recent Soviet delegation, perhaps at Tito’s demand. 


From a national viewpoint Tito was successful because Yugoslavia has not 
become a mere Soviet satellite but retains her political independence. Tito 
achieved this by refusing to transfer the talks from the realm of settling rela- 


5 Radio Moscow, June 2, 1955. Point 2 of the Soviet-Yugoslav Declaration. 
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tions between the two countries into the sphere of Party relations between 
followers of the same prophets (Marx and Lenin) as Khrushchev attempted to 
do upon his arrival in Yugoslavia. 


The general results of the Soviet-Yugoslav talks may be stated as follows: 


1. The discussion resolved successfully, and to the advantage of the Krem- 
lin leaders, the question of the foreign policy line to be followed by the Com- 
munist bloc and Yugoslavia. It may be expected that Tito will support the 
Communist bloc in future foreign policy actions. 


2. The talks did not solve the problem of the “coexistence” of two independ- 
ent Communist powers. Tito rejected the usual solution to national problems within 
the Communist camp: the creation of satellite states deprived of their sov- 
ereignty. Yugoslavia’s refusal to rejoin the Cominform and its continuing free- 
dom of relations with the West are clear proof of this. The present position 
may be considered a temporary retention of Yugoslavia’s status quo, which will 
again appear on Communist agendas owing to the inevitable effect of the 
Soviet capitulation to Tito: an increase in “Titoist” tendencies among the 
satellites. 


The question arises why the Soviet leaders and Tito held talks from which 
neither could expect complete success and which were fraught with dangers 
and disadvantages for both sides. For example, the Soviets could not antici- 
pate that Khrushchev and Bulganin would bring about Tito’s capitulation and 
his return to the Soviet camp when even Stalin was unable to accomplish this. 
In addition, a dangerous precedent has been created: the whitewashing of Tito 
as well as the demonstrative attention paid by the Kremlin chiefs to the “rene- 
gade” provide a very tempting example for the satellites. On the other hand, 
Tito could not fail to realize that every official declaration on the agreements 
with the USSR or a proclamation of common principles in foreign policy would 
restrict his chances of balancing between the two opposing blocs and would 
undermine, to a certain extent, his independent position. Moreover, several 
points in the declaration (mutual information, cultural links and the exchange 
of socialist experience) not only enable “Titoism” to infiltrate into the satel- 
lites but also permit Soviet influences to penetrate Yugoslavia. These points 
therefore could prove a double-edged weapon. 


It is impossible to ascertain completely the reasons behind the talks, although 
it is fairly clear that they are not to be explained either by ideological prob- 
lems or by foreign policy considerations. Questions of party tactics were evi- 
dently not the main factor involved. Differences of opinion on this theme 
became apparent the moment the Soviet delegation landed on Yugoslav soil, 
when Khrushchev’s appeal to Tito as one Party member to another went un- 
answered and even caused Tito some displeasure. Evidently Krushchev’s appeal 
was quite unexpected for Tito and disturbed the plan for their meetings which 
was worked out previously. 


The theory that foreign policy issues necessitated the talks (to establish a 
general foreign policy line for the two states and settle their mutual relations) 
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lacks conviction. As already indicated in this article, the normalization of 
relations between Moscow and Belgrade has long since been a reality. Tito’s 
foreign policy paralleled that of the Soviets even before the declaration. 

It is logical to conclude that the motives for the recent agreement are to be 
found in the sphere of domestic policy. There have been internal developments 
in both countries which explain the need for such a meeting. As the Dijilas 
affair shows, Tito’s middle-of-the-fence position between the free and the Com- 
munist worlds has engendered forces in Yugoslavia which could threaten totali- 
tarian Party authority over the country. By a rapprochement with the USSR 
thus heightening his own prestige (particularly through attending the talks with 
the Soviet leaders as an equal), Tito can hope to neutralize this danger. On the 
other hand Khrushchev was able to strengthen his position at the top of the 
Soviet hierarchy by heading the Soviet delegation and demonstrating his lead 
ing role at the meeting, Bulganin having been openly relegated to second place 
Tito did this favor for Khrushchev, offering the latter the first position, ahead 
of Bulganin, in exchange for Yugoslavia’s official rehabilitation in the Com- 
munist camp. This does not alter the fact that the declaration itself was signed 
by Bulganin and not Khrushchev. However, the Soviet-German Agreement of 
1939, following Ribbentrop’s talks with Stalin, was in fact signed by Molotov. 

If one assumes issues of domestic policy are behind the recent meeting, there 
is reason to believe that the internal situation both in the USSR and in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia has reached that degree of tension when the “brother-enemies” hav« 
been forced to seek a rapprochement, despite the accompanying disadvantages 
and dangers for both sides in such a policy. 
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Principles of Command in the Soviet Armed Forces 
N. GaLay 





Recently the Soviet military press and Radio Volga have been paying special 
attention to problems of authority of commanders and the importance of mili- 
tary discipline in the Soviet armed forces.! 


Both these closely linked questions are regularly dealt with in the Soviet 
military press. However, experience shows that particular emphasis upon these 
questions is usually allied not only to training programs but also to the resolv- 
ing of immediate problems or to a reorganization of the armed forces. The 
issues arising at present as concerns authority of command in the Soviet Army 
tend to confirm this latter viewpoint. 

The principle of Edinonachalie,? which is common to all armies, assumes 
in the Soviet armed forces a particular form. The latter are simultaneously a 
state and a supra-state formation, a structural duality which is typical of the 
Soviet Union as a whole. The role of the Soviet Army at state level does not 
differ substantially from that of the armed forces of other countries. The Soviet 
Army defends the country’s frontiers, acts as a weapon of foreign policy in 
solving problems by military methods and also as a means of implementing 
domestic policy; for instance, it furthers social unity by bringing together all 
the different Soviet nationalities and social strata during the period of com- 
pulsory military service. 

On the other hand the Soviet armed forces at supra-state Party level must 
be not only an obedient tool in the hands of the Communist Party but also 
be imbued with Communist ideology, national interests being of course sub- 
ordinated to Party designs at this level. 

These conflicting requirements have always created special difficulties in 
connection with the implementation of the principle of Edinonachalie in the 
Soviet armed forces, mainly for the following reasons: 


1. State and Party interests in many cases fail to coincide, or are even in 
sharp conflict; 

2. There is a certain duality in the consciousness of every member of the 
armed forces as regards his state and Party obligations respectively; 

3. An ideologically alien element, non-Party members, also serves in the 
Soviet armed forces. 


These factors have been responsible for the vacillation and changes, typical 
of the Soviet armed forces during the entire 37 years of their existence, in the 





1 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, March 3, 4, 11, 16, 18, 22 and 31, 1955. 

2 The principle of Edinonachalie in the Soviet Armed Forces is defined as follows: “Edino- 
nachalie combines in the person of the commander all the rights and obligations connected with 
the military, political, administrative and logistical control of a formation, unit and sub-unit.” 
Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, 2. ed., vol. XVI.) In other words, the commander is also 
the chief political director of his unit. His deputy in political matters is only a technical aid in 
the political training of the troops. 
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principle of Edinonachalie. When the Red Army was created in 1918 it con- 
tained relatively few Party members. Because of the lack of Communist per- 
sonnel, politically unreliable officers of the Tsarist Army had to be given posi- 
tions of command. As a result, military commissars were introduced on April 6, 
1918, which meant that henceforth authcrity would be dual in structure. All 
command and battle orders had to bear the signatures both of the commander 
and the commissar. The function of the latter was to be the government’s 
representative, the bearer of revolutionary discipline and organization, who 
would suppress “the treacherous activities of individual commanders.’ Instruc- 
tions for regimental commissars on active service, published in 1919 at the 
height of the Civil War, made it clear that the commissar was the commander’s 
aid in military affairs and should assume primary responsibility for defending 
the interests of his subordinates. “The commander is the head, the commissar 
the father and soul of a unit.’’4 


The inevitable shortcomings of this system, both during the Civil War and 
in ensuing years, led in 1925 (at the beginning of the army. reforms linked with 
Frunze’s name) to the abolition of dual control and the establishment of Edino- 
nachalie. The change which was made by an order of the Revolutionary War 
Council of the USSR on March 2, 19255 may have been motivated by an in- 
crease in Communist personnel in the army, which had incidentally become more 
proletarianized.® For a long time, however, the new principle was applied in a 
limited way and permitted only in units and formations where the commander 
was a Party member. In this case, a political assistant was subordinated to him 
as his deputy. When commanders were not Party members, the former com- 
missar system was retained. The elimination of dual authority was achieved 
gradually, by continual efforts to communize the army, by the careful selection 
of men, and in particular of officers, and by accepting only Party members 
and socially reliable elements—the workers. Consequently the non-Party ele- 
ment in positions of command was reduced in size and the principle of Edino- 
nachalie was increasingly developed. The problem of reconciling state and 
Party interests was resolved by combining state and Party functions in one 
person. In 1930 an average of 58% of all regular military personnel were 
Party members (excluding territorial units) and Communists occupied 76% of 
the higher commands (corresponding to general’s rank).7 However, on May 10, 
1937, by a decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR the institution of military commissars was 
reintroduced. This return to dual command was accompanied by the Ezhov 
purges of the Party, the army and indeed the whole country. The Red Army 
utilized commissars during the “Winter War” with Finland, which exposed 


3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], 2. ed., 
vol. VIII, p. 483. z 

4 BSE, 2. ed., vol. VIII, p. 78. 

5 Tbid., p. 483. 

8. Tbid. 

7 Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Red Army of the USSR), Moscow, 1931, 
No. 1, p. 31. 
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many of the weaknesses of the Soviet armed forces. How effective the Soviet 
leaders’ felt the commissar system to be in battle conditions may be judged 
from the fact that on August 12, 1940, at the height of preparations for the 
war with Germany and less than six months after the end of the Russo-Finnish 
War, the principle of Edinonachalie was again put into effect. The commissars 
again became political deputies.® 


On July 16, 1941, only 25 days after the beginning of the Russo-German 
War, commissars and dual authority returned to the Red Army.® The political 
motives behind this step are clear if it is recalled that German advance units 
reached the Rivers Dvina and Dnieper by July 3, 1941, having smashed the 
Soviet covering forces and seized in 12 days more than 300,000 prisoners of 
whom, the Germans stated, 75,000 had surrendered voluntarily.’ The reason 
given by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet for the change was: 


The war has broadened the scope of political activity in our army ... and on the 
other hand it has complicated the duties of commanders in regiments and divisions, 
making it necessary for political workers to give every help not only in the political 
sphere but also in military questions." 


The groundlessness of this explanation soon became clear. On October 9, 
1942 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet reintroduced Edinonachalie. As the 
Germans were having great success by the end of September 1942 in their 
offensives against Stalingrad and in the Caucasus, while concurrently the Red 
Army’s morale was improving, the military considerations which determined 
the abolition of this inefficient dual system of authority may be appreciated. 


The Soviet leaders have thus introduced three times the commissar system, 
or the principle of dual leadership: in 1918, in 1937 and in 1941, and three 
times the principle of Edinonachalie: in 1925, in 1940 and in 1942. The emer- 
gence of the commissars has always coincided with a period of political insta- 
bility, not merely in the army but in the country itself; when outside events 
(the Civil War and World War II) were revealing internal weaknesses of the 
regime, or when a bitter Party struggle or a reign of terror throughout the 
country was in progress. Edinonachalie has always been reintroduced for 
strictly military reasons. In 1925 it was essential to create a regular army out 
of the partisan-type forces then in existence; in 1940 the change to Edinon- 
achalie was dictated by the need to prepare for war with a powerful adversary 
and this system was again employed before the decisive military operations 
in 1942, when the internal political situation had become stabilized. 


The principle of Edinonachalie still applies. Since the end of World War II 
it has been declared to be the unshakeable structural basis of the Soviet armed 
forces and a great achievement of Soviet military organization." 


8 BSE, 2. ed., vol. VIII, p. 483. 

® Tbid. 
Keesing Archiv, Vienna, 1941. German reports of July 7, 1941. 
BSE, 2. ed., vol. VIII, p. 483. 

® Pravda, October 10, 1952. 








It may be assumed, by analogy with the past, that predominantly military 
considerations still determine the regular tasks of the Soviet Army. This is 
confirmed by numerous statements in the Soviet press on “vigilance” and the 
need to prepare the armed forces for a possible conflict with a powerful and 
well-equipped opponent. Recently, a favorite practice in Soviet military litera- 
ture has been to emphasize the growing importance of the surprise element. 
Previously this principle, in keeping with Stalin’s views, was considered one 
of the “variable factors” in war, and to be of only secondary military value. 
In his Army Day article on February 23, 1955 Marshal Sokolovsky stressed 
the increased significance of surprise tactics and pointed out that it was insuf- 
ficient to be ready only to answer blow for blow. He stated: “It is necessary 
to deprive the enemy of the advantages of the surprise factor, and not to let 
ourselves be caught unawares.” If, moreover, the intensive rearmament of the 
Soviet Armed Forces is considered as well as their adaptation to the requirements 
of an atomic war and the efforts currently being made to incr -ase fighting effi- 
ciency and improve discipline, then the military considerations can be clearly 
seen behind the present cultivation of Edinonachalie—the most effective guid- 
ing principle for an army which is being prepared for war. 


Another possibility, also by analogy with the past, is that the internal politi- 
cal situation is now sufficiently stable, thus making it possible to retain the 
principle of Edinonachalie in the armed forces. However, the great stress laid 
on authority of commanders and military discipline, as well as the timing of 
numerous propaganda campaigns to emphasize these issues, leads to the re- 
jection of this assumption. Under present conditions the principle of Edinon- 
achalie serves only to strengthen the Party’s political influence in the armed 
forces. It is noteworthy that Edinonachalie and military discipline have been 
particularly emphasized coincidently with the annual autumn conscription 
period or with internal Soviet events: the great army purge after World War II; 
the XIX Party Congress, when Party forces were being redeployed in the 
struggle for Stalin’s future legacy; Stalin’s death in the spring of 1953; and 
the internal changes connected with the Beria affair in the summer and autumn 
of 1953 and Malenkov’s removal. 


The nature of the emphasis laid on discipline and authority is also inter- 
esting: 

An order from a commander is an order from the Motherland ... When a private 
or sergeant receives an order he has no right to doubt its expediency, to discuss it, to 
dispute the commander’s actions or raise objections . . . 

The armed forces have excellent officer cadres who are completely devoted to 
the Party and the people as well as being perfectly skilled in their profession .. . 

. .. Soviet officers are flesh of the people’s flesh and blood of their blood .. . They 
have been placed in their responsible positions at the Party’s command and enjoy its 
full confidence... 

Lenin said: “. .. Rule without the slightest vacillation, rule more severely than the 
capitalist did before you .. . Otherwise you will never conquer him.” 





3 Izvestia, February 23, 1952. 
14 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, March 31, 1955. 
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Such statements are typical of Soviet pronouncements on these themes. 

Marshal Vassilevsky stated in his speech at the XIX Party Congress in 1952 
that 86.4% of all officers and generals in the armed forces were Party or 
Komsomol members. In view of this, the important role of Edinonachalie in 
subordinating the Army to Party authority cannot be doubted. Iron discipline 
and absolute obedience to superiors are intended to neutralize any conflict of 
state and Party interests and to divide the awareness of servicemen as regards 
their obligations to the state and to the Party into two hermetically sealed 
compartments. The selection of reliable leaders (the higher commanders) and 
their election to high political rank (as members or candidates of the Central 
Committee), combined with the principle of Edinonachalie and the main- 
tenance of discipline, enables the Party to ensure the subordination of the 
armed forces. It may therefore be assumed that propaganda campaigns on the 
significance of Edinonachalie and military discipline do not suggest a stable 
internal situation but rather that further difficulties and friction have arisen. 
The new line that officers are “flesh of the people’s flesh and blood of their 
blood” clearly indicates political uncertainty in the army itself. 

In conclusion it may be said that the principles of Edinonachalie and of 
implicit obedience to commanders will continue to ensure control over the 
armed forces until a serious split appears in the Party. If this should happen, 
a return to the commissar system will be inevitable, despite all present decla- 
rations on the inviolability of the principle of Edinonachalie. 


If 


Collective Bargaining in the USSR 
C. WoLF 


In practice, there is only one employer in the USSR—the state, which is 
served by millions of workers. The essential relationship between the two par- 
ties is expressed in Article 12 of the Soviet Constitution, which declares that 
“labor in the USSR is an obligation and a matter of honor for every able- 
bodied citizen, on the principle: he who does not work, shall not eat. That is, 
labor in the Soviet Union and, consequently, labor relations between worker 
and employer are based on the principle of legal and economic compulsion, 
applied by the state to those Soviet citizens who in the eyes of Soviet law are 
able to work. 


The Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (BSE) asserts that “in state enter- 
prises, workers are hired on the basis of individual oral or written labor con- 
tracts... [and] the contents of... these individual contracts... are prede- 
termined by the conditions of collective contracts drawn up between state 
enterprises and trade unions, which represent the general interests of the work- 
ers’ in any given sector of the economy.”! This means that in adjusting and 
defining relations between the workers of enterprises and institutions on the 
one hand and the administrative organs on the other, the collective contract, 
at least on paper, is more important than personal labor agreements. This is 
understandable, for by its conditions the collective contract binds all workers 
of a particular enterprise or even an entire branch of the economy, whereas a 
labor agreement, as a rule, is obligatory for only a restricted number of per- 
sons. However, the above-quoted assertion that the contents of individual 
agreements are predetermined by collective contracts is not universally valid. 


Soviet data show that the question of collective agreements first emerged 
in the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR, dated 
July 2,. 1918.2 In the labor code for 1918, based on general labor conscription 
and state administration, there is no mention of collective contracts. 


Both the Bolshaya and Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (1st editions) also 
show indirectly that during the era of War Communism there were no collec- 
tive agreements. The former states that “the collective contract was first intro- 
duced into the USSR after the Civil War,”* while the latter gives the date of 
its inauguration as 1921.4. The conclusion of collective agreements during the 
twenties was basically regulated by the relevant paragraphs of the new labor 
code approved during the IV Session of the All-Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee on October 30, 1922 and effective from November 15 of the same year. 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), [BSE], 1947, vol. 
USSR p. 1080. 

2 A. Karsakov, Kollektivny dogovor na predpriyatii (The Collective Contract in the Enter- 
prise), Moscow, 1954, p. 11. 

8 BSE, 1.ed., 1938, vol. XX XIII, p. 387. 

4 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), [MSE], 1. ed., 1929, 
vol. IV, p. 38. 
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This code viewed the collective contract basically in the same way as it is now 
regarded in Western Europe. 

Until the beginning of the five-year plans collective contracts covered 
mainly questions of an economic nature such as working conditions and re- 
muneration. 

Incidentally, “not all groups of working citizens were authorized to enter 
upon a collective agreement on behalf of the workers.” This right belonged 
solely to the trade unions, primarily to the central committee of the trade union 
icting through its presidium. 

Practice showed that in state enterprises the trade unions, in fact, defended 
not so much the interests of the workers as the measures and proposals of the 
managerial organs. This led to a number of so-called economic conflicts in the 
spring of 1925. Alarmed by this, Communist Party leaders hastened to con- 
demn the trade unions for showing an “employer bias.” ® 


It is clear from the resolution passed at the XIV Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party that collective contracts entered into by state enterprises and 
institutions during this period could by no means be called bilateral agreements 
between workers and employers. They were actually unilateral agreements 
signed by two ostensibly different legal parties, the enterprise directorate or 
trust management on the one hand and the corresponding trade union leaders 
on the other. Both parties, however, represented the interests of a third per- 
son—the state. These contracts were generally drawn up under a procedure 
by which the workers were not even askéd about their attitude toward their 
obligations and working conditions which the relevant trade union—“repre- 
senting their interests”—accepted and established for them. The XIV Congress 
resolution, which envisaged merely acquainting the workers with pay con- 
ditions, contains not the slightest hint that these workers would have part in 
drawing up these conditions.’ 

A state enterprise could break the collective contract with no particularly 
serious consequences. This is shown in the resolution of the Communist Party’s 
XV All-Union Conference. Infringements of collective agreements by state 
enterprises and institutions were, in fact, by no means rare.® 


The basis of collective contracts made between trade unions and employers 
was the “Model Collective Contract” approved by the Presidium of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions in February 1925. It contained seven 
sub-sections: the procedure for settling disputes in connection with the contract; 
hiring and dismissal; remuneration; working hours and holidays; labor pro- 
tection; apprenticeship; and meeting of workers’ cultural and educational de- 
mands.® In particular, collective contracts established wage scales; described 


5 Voprosy truda (Labor Questions), Moscow, 1923, No. 2, p. 86. 

® KPSS wv resheniyakh i rezolyutsiyakh (The Soviet Communist Party in Decisions and 
Resolutions), Part II, 7. ed., Moscow, 195}, pp. 65, 66. 

7 [bid. 

8 Ibid., pp. 195, 196. 

* A. Karsakov, op. cit., p. 12. 
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methods of calculating piece-work rates; outlined the system of payment for 
faulty work and stoppages; set the hours for paying wages; created production 
norms or issued general instructions on the basis of which production norms 
could be created in separate enterprises, and contained regulations on working 
hours and holidays.'° 

During those years, according to Soviet sources, collective contracts also 
managed to settle several issues which Soviet legislation had not yet resolved 
and to develop other labor trends. In this way the collective contract was, at 
that time, in certain respects a law-giver on working conditions and wages. 
Later, however, this role of the collective contract gradually disappeared as 
official labor laws were promulgated. 

The trade union leaders certainly did not oppose the interests of socialist 
construction in their defense of the workers’ well-being. As Party members 
these leaders constantly pursued a policy toward the workers of serving first 
and foremost the Soviet regime. This is quite clear from decisions taken by 
higher organs of the Communist Party in the twenties, in particular, from the 
above-mentioned resolution of the XV All-Union Conference of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The trade unions when drawing up collective agreements were required 
“to study most carefully the state of the country’s industry and enterprises, 
taking into account the national economic development as a whole.” At the 
same time “elements of bureaucratism on the part of the managerial units and 
restrictive tendencies by trade union organs were to be avoided.” "! 


With the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan, when the collective con- 
tract acquired new significance, wages dropped considerably and working con- 
ditions deteriorated. That the collective contract was not and could not be 
linked with any real improvement in the material status of the workers under 
these new conditions is indicated by a resolution also taken at the XVI Con- 
gress of the All-Union Communist Party. This stated that “trade unions must 
firmly combine their own activities with production tasks in improving the 
workers’ well-being while at the same time explaining to the broad masses of 
the workers that a rapid rate of industrialization and socialist reorganization 
of agriculture are the only correct path toward a fundamental improvement 
in the living standards of the working class and the entire working masses.” 


In place of the “Model Collective Contract” which had been in existence 
since 1925, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions on November 9, 
1930 adopted a new agreement containing a special section: “Obligations of 
the Negotiating Parties for Implementing the Industrial Finance Plan.” Both 
parties were obliged to fulfill state tasks concerned with production, increases 
in labor productivity and decreases in costs. Administrative organs were to 
ensure the necessary conditions conducive to the growth of production. Workers 


19 Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, edited by Professor N. G. Aleksandrov, Moscow, 1949, 
pp. 164, 165. 

" JTbid., p. 612. 

2 Tbid., p. 606. 
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were obliged to eliminate unnecessary absenteeism; to make full use of every 
working day; to fulfill and overfulfill set production norms while concurrently 
improving the quality of the goods; to respect machinery and instruments; 
and to economize in raw materials. In the section “Socialist Competition, 
[Inventiveness and Production Conferences” the duties of the administration 
were to take systematic stock of the work of shock brigades while the em- 
ployees for their part were to take an active part in the work of production 
conferences and to develop individual and group competition." 


As the principle of “one-man management” proclaimed by Stalin in his 
Kremlin speech on July 23, 1931'* developed, questions of working conditions 
und wages as well as all other issues concerning labor relations were resolved 
increasingly by administrative procedures, that is by orders and instructions 
which, although signed by the factory or institute directors, originated in fact 
from the relevant Party organizations. Under these conditions, the state’s need 
for collective contracts gradually diminished. 


No collective agreements were signed from approximately 1934 through 
1947.'5 It is interesting that most Soviet sources ignore this fact. Some on the 
other hand even attempt to create the impression that these agreements had 
not been shelved. The Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (1st edition) writes: 


With the development of socialist democracy based on the execution of the Stalin 
Constitution of the USSR, the significance of collective contracts is considerably en- 
hanced. The VI Plenary Session of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in 
May 1937 resolved to reintroduce the practice of drawing up collective contracts 
between trade unions and managerial organs."® 


This is true only in theory as the Central Committee of the Communist, 
Party failed to adopt the necessary resolution approving the above stated 
intention. 


However, the USSR returned to the practice of collective bargaining in 
1947 as the result of a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
Drawing up Collective Contracts in Enterprises.” This decree was passed on 
February 4, 1947 but was not published until February 19."7 


The present collective contract is essentially a copy of its predecessor. It is 
by no means an agreement on working conditions and wages and is almost 
entirely concerned with tasks of fulfilling production norms, increasing labor 
productivity and decreasing costs. 


Collective agreements are now concluded in accordance with state plans 
for ministries and enterprises based on directives from the relevant ministries 
as well as the trade union central committee. According to:a decree of the 


13 A. Karsakov, op. cit., pp. 15, 16. 

14 J. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), vol. XIII, Moscow, 1951, pp. 51—8o. 
‘5 Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, op. cit., p. 166. 

1 BSE, 1.ed., 1938, vol. XXXIII, p. 388. 

‘7 Izvestia, February 19, 1947; BSE, 2. ed., vol. XXI, p. 524. 





Soviet Council of Ministers issued February 4, 1947 these directives were to 
contain indices, approved by higher authority, on output, labor productivity, 
remuneration, costs, training of new personnel, improvement in workers’ quali- 
fications, grants for housing and cultural construction. In addition they were 
to include instructions to factory committees on the encouragement of socialist 
competition, assistance to workers, engineers and other technicians in improving 
their qualifications, controlling the observance of labor legislation and the cor- 
rect implementing of accepted wage systems and on measures for tightening 
labor discipline and promoting the struggle against absenteeism and poor 
work.'8 . 

The decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR is a contravention of 
the relevant paragraphs of the Labor Code which define the collective contract 
as an agreement on working conditions and remuneration. This concept is now 
replaced by that of supervising the execution of accepted wage procedures. 
Strict supervision of labor legislation implies automatically ensuring that the 
workers observe such labor laws as the decree of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the USSR, the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions issued on De- 
cember 28, 1938, “On Measures for Regulating Labor Discipline, Improving 
the Practice of State Social Insurance and Combating its Abuses;”!® the decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on June 26, 1940, 
“On the Transition to an Eight-Hour Working Day, a Seven-Day Working 
Week and the Banning of all Voluntary Departure by Workers from Enter- 
prises and Establishments;”?° and the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR issued on October 19, 1940, “On Methods for the Com- 
pulsory Transfer of Engineers, Technicians, Artisans, and Qualified Personnel 
“from one Enterprise or Establishment to another.” *! 


These laws considerably undermined the legal position of the Soviet worker. 
Under penalty of possible criminal proceedings, such decisions and decrees 
deprived the workers of the right to change their employment of their own 
volition, and forbade absenteeism and tardiness. At the same time they enabled 
the administrative organs of the enterprises to reprove their employees for the 
slightest violation of labor discipline. Moreover, the administration was 
authorized to transfer workers irrespective of their own wishes from one post 
to another, and even from one district to another. 


Consequently, the revived practice in the USSR of concluding collective 
agreements has little practical significance. It is impossible to speak of a con- 
tract with the workers, for they are unable to reject or amend the conditions, 
which are dictated to them. Just as there can be no collective bargaining be- 
tween soldiers and their superiors, or between prisoners and guards, so there 


18 Izvestia, February 19, 1947. 

19 Izvestia, December 29, 1938. 

20 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Records of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1940, No. 20. 

*1 Jbid., No. 42. 
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can be no collective agreement in the USSR in the sense of a voluntary agree- 
ment between two parties such as exists in the West. The Soviet contract is a 
unilateral document serving the state with little consideration for the workers. 
Although the present collective contracts differ little in form from those made 
at the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan, their contents suggest a more 
intense exploitation of workers as well as a deterioration in labor conditions. 


In 1947 collective contracts were signed in industrial, transport and build- 
ing enterprises. Beginning in 1948 they were officially introduced into sov- 
khozes, machine tractor stations and machine tractor workshops. 


The collective contract is currently defined as “an agreement, made be- 
tween a trade union committee on behalf of the workers and the administration 
of an enterprise, defining the mutual obligations of both sides as regards the 
fulfillment of production plans, and the improvement of labor organization. the 
material status and cultural services of the workers.”** At present, collective 
contracts are drawn up at the beginning of each calendar year. On the basis 
of directives from the ministries and the central committees of the trade 
unions, the leaders of enterprises and factory committees draw up the draft 
contract. After formal discussion of the draft at workers’ meetings, the final 
copy is drawn up and then sent to the relevant ministry and then the central 
committee of the trade union for registration. The contract must be registered 
within seven days, and goes into effect on the day it is signed.” 


As formerly, when drawing up a contract, a “Model Collective Contract 
worked out by the relevant ministry and the central committee of the trade 
union and approved by the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions” is 


used as a guide.*4 In practice, execution of these contracts is inadequately super- 
vised, as can be judged from Soviet press statements.*® 


According to existing legislation, wilful failure by the administration to 
implement any points in the contract may entail criminal liability under 
Paragraph 134 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR.** Reports in Soviet news- 
papers would indicate that administrations quite frequently infringe the col- 
lective contracts, sometimes seriously.27 However, the question of criminal 
proceedings does not appear to have arisen. 

At the beginning of 1955 the usual campaign Was inaugurated for signing 
collective contracts. On January 30, Pravda devoted an entire article to the 
campaign. It repeated unequivocally that the main task of these» agreements 
was to serve the interests of production and the state. Pravda also mentioned 
the part played in them by wage problems but only in order to state that 
“trade union organizations have slackened their control over remuneration 


22 Sovetskoe trudovee pravo, op. cit., pp. 166, 167. 
°3 Jbid., pp. 168—170. 

A. Karsakov, op. cit., p. 36. 
25 Trud, Moscow, February 1, 195. 

Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, op. cit., p. 173. 
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and the use of wage funds... [which] often leads to wastefulness and the 
unproductive expenditure of state resources.” *8 

Guided by instructions from the higher organs of the Communist Party, 
the trade unions are attempting to carry out campaigns for the renewal of 
collective contracts. The primary aim of these campaigns is to convince the 
workers that the obligations they incur under such contracts have to be met 
whatever happens, that it is a “matter of honor” for them involving their 
“duty as a citizen and producer.” 

Theoreticians of Soviet labor laws explain the present nature of collective 
contracts by pointing out that there is no personal ownership of the means of 
production in the USSR and therefore no exploitation of man by man. More- 
over, the workers do not have to struggle against wage cuts and longer working 
hours as in the capitalist countries.2* However, the collective contract itself 
refutes any assertion that there is no exploitation in the USSR. 


°8 Pravda, January 30, 1955. 
*9 BSE, 2.ed., vol. XXI, p. 524. 
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From Baku to Bandung 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


The Soviet government’s policy toward the Asian countries has always pur- 
sued the same aims although it has differed in the methods and intensity of its 
execution. The beginnings of this policy date back to 1917; the first stage was 
marked by the Council of People’s Commissars’ address to “all the working- 
class Moslems of Russia and the East” on November 20 (December 3), 1917.! 
The Soviet government exhorted the Persian, Turkish, Arab and Indian workers 
to overthrow the “predatory European imperialists” and become masters of 
their own land. At that time the Soviet government’s chief target was the 
“greedy European plunderers,” particularly Great Britain. The chief slogans 
in this struggle emphasized independence and an internal system for each coun- 
try in accordance with the national character of its culture. Communism had 
no part in the exhortations. Special attention was paid to Persia and Turkey. 
The former country was promised that Russian troops would be withdrawn, 
the pact on the “division of Persia” (a reference to Russian and British interests) 
abrogated and the right granted to a free determination of its fate. Turkey was 
promised that the secret pact of the dethroned Tsar to seize Constantinople 
would be frustrated, the agreement on the division of Turkey and the annexa- 
tion of Armenia rescinded. The 1917 statement was of a declarative nature 
and under the political conditions of 1917—1918 could not have had a great 
effect on the Eastern peoples. 


On September 1, 1920 the Congress of Eastern Peoples opened in Baku. This 
was the second stage in the Soviet government’s attempt to dominate the countries 
of the East. The political background to this Congress was somewhat different 
from what it had been in 1917. The Soviets had succeeded by force of arms 
in establishing their rule over the Kazakh steppes, in Kirghizia and throughout 
the former Turkestan military government administration. On September 2, 
Bukhara was occupied by Soviet troops and the Khiva and Bukhara khanates 
converted to People’s Soviet Republics. The Civil War victories strengthened 
the Soviets’ position. Believing in the theory of permanent revolution, the Soviet 
government of the time saw the salvation of its power in the victory of the 
Communist revolution in other countries, including those of Asia. Lenin, Zino- 
viev and Trotsky considered Azerbaidzhan and its capital Baku as the starting 
point for spreading revolution in the East. With this aim in mind the Congress 
of Eastern Peoples was convoked in Baku in 1920. There were 1,890 delegates 
representing 37 different countries. The leading roles were planned for the dele- 
gates from Persia, India and Turkey; Turkestan, Azerbaidzhan, the North Cau- 
casus and the Crimea were to send delegates with the specific task of showing that 
only through the allegedly disinterested help of the Bolsheviks would their 
countries be able to avoid falling into the clutches of so-called British impe- 


1 Obrazovanie SSSR (The Formation of the USSR), Moscow, 1949. 





rialism. Zinoviev’s speech set the pattern of the Soviet attitude toward the 
Eastern nations. He stated: 

The Communists are convinced that beginning with a national awakening, the 
working masses of Turkey will inevitably undergo a social awakening and will place 
on their agenda not only the rejection of the foreign bourgeoisie but also of their 
own bourgeoisie. 


Thus, in the twenties the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party did not 
hide their intentions of turning national revolutions in the East into Communist 
revolutions. Support of national parties in the Asian countries was only the 
first part of their program to effectuate this process. Zinoviev also declared: 


War in Turkey is being waged under the banner of nationalism . . . This, of course, 
does not savour of Communism, but the Communists are supporting Kemal’s follow- 
ers in their struggle with the capitalists of England and France and will continue 
to do so. 


The Baku Congress of 1920 took place in an atmosphere that was conducive 
to Communist propaganda. The aim of this propaganda was to unite the coun- 
tries of the East around the Soviet Union in a crusade against England. Never- 
theless, the Congress did not produce the desired results. The Communit Party 
did not have at that time a fifth column in Asia, and the unequivocal objective 
of a Communist revolution alienated nationalist groups in the Eastern coun- 
tries from the Soviet Union. The independent, anti-Communist policy of Kemal 
Atatiirk in Turkey was the Communists’ first failure to exploit national revo- 
lutions. Nevertheless, in the years immediately following the Baku Congress, 
the Soviet government continued to nourish hopes for revolutions in the coun- 
tries of the East and attempted concurrently to extend Communist influence 
in the Asian countries. In 1921, Outer Mongolia fell a victim to Communist 
expansion and the nationalist slogans of the Soviet government. The attempt 
to utilize the Gilyak (now Nivkhi) Revolution of 1921 for their own purposes 
ended in failure, for the Gilyak People’s Republic was short-lived. On the 
other hand, the territory of the Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Republics be- 
came completely dominated by the Soviets after the “national state demarca- 
tion” of 1924, together with the newly-proclaimed Mongolian People’s Republic 
and the Tuvan People’s Republic. Here Soviet expansion in Asia stopped. 


The desires of the Communist leaders to bring about national and then 
Communist revolutions in the Eastern countries were reflected in varied at- 
tempts to prepare cadres of workers for these countries from among émigrés 
and Soviet citizens. Examples are provided by the Communist Institute for 
Workers of the East in Moscow, the Sun Yat-sen Institute in Moscow for Chi- 
nese, the Enukidze Institute of Oriental Languages in Leningrad, the Nari- 
manov Institute of Oriental Languages in Moscow and the Military School of 
Oriental Studies in Tashkent. As the magazine Krasny vostok indicates, the 
study of the contemporary East was the main task of these and similar organi- 
zations such as the Association for Oriental Studies in Moscow. Gradually 
however the Soviet government began to realize that hopes of immediate re- 
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volution in the East were proving abortive and that current policy would 
have to be provisionally renounced. This admission of failure was expressed in 
the closing of most of the above mentioned institutes and of Krasny vostok 
as well as in a change in Soviet Eastern studies, which assumed a more scholarly 
nature and were concentrated in the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (the 
Institute of Eastern Studies). 

Apart from isolated attempts to establish its control in Eastern (Chinese) 
Turkestan from 1931 through 1939, the Soviet government in the thirties re- 
nounced for a time any further expansion in Asia. 

Since World War II the situation in the East has changed considerably. The 
unsuccessful attempt by the Soviet government in 1945;—1946 to gain domina- 
tion over Iranian Azerbaidzhan was compensated by the rise of Communist 
China, the Korean People’s Republic and the Viet Nam People’s Republic. 
This revived Soviet hopes of further expansion. In this respect Red China 
with its vast military forces became the second center of Communist expansion. 
If the Communists succeeded in taking over in India, this would be the third 
center and would facilitate Communist expansion into Pakistan, Afghanis- 
tan, Iran and the Arab countries. Moreover one should not forget Lenin’s 
phrase “The outcome of the struggle depends ultimately on Russia, India and 
China forming together a gigantic majority of people, and consequently these 
countries will be decisive in the victory of world Communism.” This explains 
the special interest now being shown India by the USSR. However, concur- 
rently with events favorable to Communist expansion in Asia, a number of 
changes came about which had not been foreseen by the advocates of the 
theory that national revolutions would turn Communist. India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Laos, Cambodia, Southern Viet Nam, the Philippines and 
Indonesia were transformed from colonies into independent states. Their further 
development along the lines of national sovereignity by no means suits the 
interests of the Communist countries. Therefore, Communist propaganda has 
intensified in these countries. There is, however, a difference between today 
and the twenties inasmuch as Communist parties and organizations now exist 
in these countries, and the Soviet government has vastly improved its propa- 
ganda methods and tactics. 

Among the main pro-Communist organizations in the Asian countries are 
so-called Committees for the Defense of Freedom, whose representatives par- 
ticipated in the Delhi “Conference for Relieving Tension in International Re- 
lations” held from April 6 through April 10, 1955. Approximately 200 dele- 
gates of every political conviction from 18 Asian countries took part including 
representatives from the Soviet Union as a whole and not just its eastern 
republics as the scope of the conference would have indicated. The significance 
of the Delhi Conference, organized on the model of the 1954 Stockholm Con- 
ference devoted to a similar theme, can be explained as present Communist tac- 
tics in colonial revolutionary strategy. These tactics, based on the experience 
of sovietizing Outer Mongolia and the Asian areas of the former Russian 
Empire, differ widely from those employed at the Baku Congress. The slogan 
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of the struggle for national independence stressed by Lenin at every Party 
congress and by Stalin at the XIX Party Congress* was one of the most effec- 
tive Soviet propaganda weapons in achieving the first phase of colonial revo- 
lutions in the Asian countries, namely the victory of the bourgeois revolution, 
whose theory was developed in detail by Mao Tse-tung.* Therefore, in the 
delegates’ speeches at the Delhi Conference this slogan was repeated frequently 
and not only by the Communists. The leader of the Japanese delegation, 
Jitsaro Matsumato, a member of the Japanese House of Counsellors, de- 
scribed the independence of Asia as a goal to which the Asian peoples should 
aspire. The Viet Nam delegate, Nguen Van Huong, advocated the creation 
of a single independent and democratic Viet Nam, Pak Den Ai, leader of the 
North Korean delegation described the achievement or preservation of inde- 
pendence and freedom as the most fervent wish of all Asian peoples.* Maulyan 
Bhasani, chairman of the East Pakistan Moslem League, spoke of the resolve 
by all Asian nations to free themselves from every form of subjection. Similar 
phrases on the defense of the Burmese people’s independence,® the struggle of 
the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and North Africa for their freedom and national 
independence,® the Arab peoples’ fight for the restoration and preservation of 
their freedom and national independence’ were used in speeches by the lawyer 
head of the Burmese delegation, U Hla Jo, and the Indian delegate Anup Singh. 
Similar sentiments were expressed in the Chinese newspaper Kuanminjibao 
which summed up the Conference-as follows: “The Conference of Asian Coun- 
tries demonstrated the indomitable will of the Asian peoples in the struggle 
for peace and the independence of their states.”’® 

Contemporary Soviet doctrine on the independence of former colonial coun- 
tries is linked with study of Soviet experience, the acknowledgement of the 
USSR’s leadership and a voluntary participation in the Soviet bloc.® The juri- 
dical independence acquired by these countries is regarded by theoreticians of 
Soviet law as merely a transition from a “colonial” to a “semi-colonial” status. 
Thus, in Soviet geography books, countries such as India, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Burma and Indonesia are not termed independent but semi-colonial states'® 
which clearly must continue their struggle to attain sovereignty. During the 
Conference the “semi-colonial” designation was not pursued by the delegates 
or the Soviet press for tactical reasons, primarily because it was being held in 
India and members of non-Communist Indian parties were participating." 
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Instead, the Communist delegates dwelt at length on denouncing the United 
States as the main threat to the independence that the Asian countries had ob- 
tained. Particularly sharp attacks on the US were made by Chinese delegate 
Kuo Mo-jo, deputy chairman of the Permanent Committee of the All-Chinese 
Assembly of People’s Representatives and president of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences. He accused the Americans of striving to “conquer Asia and create 
there a new colonial policy.”!* These accusations were repeated by North 
Korean delegate Pak Den Ai, a Ceylon delegate K. Vaikunthavasan, an Indian 
delegate Anan Singh, a Japanese delegate Professor Yoshi Kobayashi and a Pakis- 
tan delegate Bhasani." 

The Soviet participants stressed mainly the leading role of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in strengthening peace" and its desire to realize the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence, friendship among nations, and the immense prosperity and 
development in the welfare of the peoples of the Soviet state and the peoples 
of the Soviet East. All this reinforces the Communist Party’s doctrine of 
“Soviet experience.” 

There is a vast difference between Soviet propaganda tactics employed in 
the colonial countries in 1920 and in 1955. Lenin’s speech of 1917 had been 
addressed only to the workers of the East; in 1920 at the Baku Congress 
Zinoviev, as already mentioned, had openly stated that the Communists were 
sure of a bourgeois revolution. This was quite in keeping with the then current 
Marxist principles and theses on national and colonial problems adopted at 
the II Congress of the Third International in August 1926. These had been 
formulated by the Indian delegate Mahabendura Roem and had stressed the 
need for a class ideology in preparing a socialist revolution in the colonies." 
At present the concept of a class struggle in the countries of the East is re- 
tained only by Communist Party leaders and will be realized only in the 
third phase of national revolution, when they, with the support of the peasants, 
wil! have seized power. For this reason the Communist participants at the 
Delhi Conference spoke in the name of all the people, not merely of the work- 
ers. Such a policy demands a united front and a temporary union with the 
local bourgeoisie and the nationalistically inclined intelligentsia. This union and 
the defense of the latter’s interests were also outlined in Article 40 of the 
program of the Indian Communist Party, which promised to protect the local 
bourgeoisie from the competition of foreign goods"? and in the works of Mao 
Tse-tung, who spoke of the need to fight against the imperialists “using all 
capitalist elements in town and country ... uniting with the national bourgeoisie 
for a mutual struggle.”'® 
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For this reason the Communist Party of Indonesia supports the National 
Party, which is agreed to enter into a coalition.’ The latter party is described 
as “uniting the national bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia and the bureaucracy 
class.”2° For the same reason the conference invited religious representatives, 
including Bikhi Hia Silo, a Buddhist monk from Cambodia; Takudo Kuruma, 
a Japanese Buddhist; and Ziyaud-din Babakhan, deputy chairman of the Spirit- 
ual Directorate of Central Asian Kazakhstan Moslems. 

Accordingly, the organizers of the Delhi Conference, in their attempts to 
present the Conference as representing all social strata of the participating 
countries, invited a number of non-Communist social workers, such as Mrs. 
Rameshvara Nehru. The Soviet press also stressed the fact that the delegations 
included all levels of society, political views and religious convictions. Mention 
was made of the presence of such people as Buichiro Matsuoka, an industrialist, 
Sou Jimi Kuavi, representing business circles, Gurmukh Singh Muzafir, president 
of the Punjab Committee of the Indian National Congress Party, and Dr. Megnad 
Saha, an Indian physicist. 

The organizers paid special attention to the Indian National Congress Party 
members, for their presence provided propaganda material when proclaiming 
the non-Communist character of the Conference. However, Prime Minister 
Nehru’s statement that he was opposed to the members of this party taking 
part, the absence of Indian governmental party members at the sessions, the 
protest by the leader of this party’s Bombay branch, S. K. Patil, that the con- 
ference was pro-Communist and his demonstrative departure for Bombay were 
a blow to the hopes of the organizers.*! 

The call for an immediate realization of land reform is one of the most 
effective slogans of the Communist parties in the East.** The efficacy of this 
slogan is demonstrated by a member of the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, Liu Shao-chi, who said: “A number of comrade 
peasants considered Communism as the liquidation of local despots and the 
distribution of land... When joining the ranks of the Party they did not 
realize that Communism is in fact something more.”** These promises of land 
reform are also found in the program of the Communist Parties of India 
(Article 19), Japan (Section III, Article 15) as well as of Viet Nam, Indonesia, 
Burma and the Philippines.** 


The same slogan was likewise exploited by Communist propaganda at the 
Delht Conference. The Japanese delegate, Yoshi Kobayashi, a professor of eco- 
nomics, made no mention of the agrarian reforms carried out in Turkey and 
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other non-Communist Asian countries, referring only to examples of Com- 
munist reforms provided by China, Korea. and Viet Nam.*5 The head of the 
Ceylon delegation, Dr. Amarasingham, also discussed problems of solving the 
agrarian question by land reforms. 


The Soviet Union’s attempts to support nationalism in the colonial coun- 
tries, maintain control over the Communist parties in the former colonies, in- 
dustrialize them and further their economic development on the basis of close 
relations with the Communist bloc could cause future differences between these 
countries and the Soviet Union and could even direct the policy of their Com- 
munist leaders toward a form of Titoism.2* Communist propaganda in the 
Asian countries is striving to direct the energies of nationalism in the former 
colonial areas against the West, chiefly against the United States. This became 
evident during the Delhi Conference and in its decisions.?’ 


However, the Communist organizers were not able to achieve at Bandung 
what they had attained at Delhi. Of the thirty countries participating in the 
Bandung Conference, Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Ceylon, Siam, the Philippines, 
Lebanon, the Sudan and Liberia were clearly. opposed to all forms of colonial- 
ism, including international doctrines which can be realized only by force, 
underground activity and enslavement. The number of countries expected to 
oppose Communism actually exceeded expectations.*® Whereas at the time of 
the Baku Congress the true face of Communism in the East was unknown and 
the Communists’ promises enticing in the extreme, the situation has altered 
considerably during the intervening 30 years. 


Soviet postwar national policy in the Central Asian republics, with the 


accent on denationalization, centralization and the creation of socialist states, 
could hardly pass unnoticed by the non-Communist Asians. 


The disappearance of the Tuva People’s Republic, the fate of the Bukhara 
and Khorezm People’s Republics, the absence from the conference of such 
countries as Mongolia and Tibet, which have become satellites of the USSR 
and an “inseparable part” of Communist China,”* caused the non-Communist 
countries in defense of their independence to view with alarm the Asian Com- 
munist bloc lead by China and the Soviet Union, regarding it more as a threat 
than a protection. It may be the Soviet government foresaw that accusations 
of colonialism would be leveled at her and therefore declined to take part in 
the conference, leaving Chou En-lai to undertake their defense. 


The greetings sent to the conference from the Supreme Soviets of the four 
Central Asian union republics of Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan and Uz- 
bekistan together with a message from the Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan*® were 
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in answer to the memoranda sent to the conference by émigré political organ- 
izations from the Moslem and Asian union republics of the USSR and Eastern 
(Chinese) Turkestan and the Kalmyk Society of Fraternity and Mutual Assist- 
ance in the USA. The Soviet Union probably knew these messages were being 
prepared even before the start of the conference. In the delegates’ speeches, the 
Soviet republics peopled by those nationalities from which memoranda had 
been received were not mentioned as examples of Soviet colonialism. Never- 
theless, the texts of these memoranda appeared in the Indonesian, Indian, Pakis- 
tan, and Turkish press together with articles accusing the USSR of colonialism.*! 
They reflected the general attitude of these countries on the subject. 


Of the speeches which revealed certain countries’ attitudes toward Com- 
munism as a new form of colonialism, the most outspoken was that by Sir 
John Kotelawala, head of the Ceylon delegation. He raised the question of 
Communist and Soviet colonialism and of the satellite countries in Eastern 
Europe. Equally forthright was the leader of the Iranian delegation, Mr. Ja- 
mali, who defined Communism as a new form of colonialism directed at seiz- 
ing and oppressing other nations and as being “even more pernicious than 
former colonial systems; under the old system the voices of the oppressed peoples 
could be heard, under the new Communist system, even this is not permitted.” 
For an understanding of the way independent countries reacted to Soviet na- 
tional policy vis-a-vis the countries of Asia, the speech by the Iranian delegate, 
Abdom, is not without significance. He recalled that had not the United Na- 
tions taken Iran under its aegis in 1946, the country would have lost one of 
its richest areas through the colonizing policy of the Soviet government. No 
less indicative were the statements by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thai- 
land, Van Vaithayakon, the Philippine delegate, Romulo, and the Turkish re- 
presentative, Zorlu, all of whom condemned the aggressive policy of the Com- 
munist countries. Vaithayakon stated that Thailand was directly threatened 
by Communist aggression; Romulo insisted that the Asian countries were not 
fighting colonialism with the intention of falling under the sway of a harsher 
form of imperialism; Zorlu said that the prime task of the Asian countries 
was to put a halt to aggressive tendencies within Asia. 


The first conference of Asian peoples showed that Communist tactics on the 
question of colonial revolutions do not always produce the results expected by 
the Communist leaders and are not adapted to the current political situation 
in the Asian countries. Communist propaganda concerning national independ- 
ence not only lost its effect but rather aroused the obvious distrust of many 
countries, after a number of Asian states which until quite recently were colonies 
had gained their independence by peaceful means. This was because the 
Soviet Communist party identifies independence with entry into the anti-West- 
ern Communist bloc. The Communist method of encouraging guerilla warfare 
and the so-called nation liberation movements in countries which had never 
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been or had already ceased to be colonies and which have a progressive national 
party in office, weakens any chance of a coalition with the Communists, since 
experience shows them to be fatal for the national parties. 

The history of the former colonies’ development toward the status of in- 
dependent states provides an example of national development without Com- 
munist assistance. Such an example was missing at the 1920 Baku Congress. 
This development not only nullifies Communist propaganda concerning nation- 
alism but, in view of the Communist countries’ aggressive policy, turns this 
propaganda against its originators. Whereas at the Baku Congress the nation- 
alism of the Asian countries was exclusively anti-Western, at the present time, 
following the weakening of anti-Western sentiments in a number of states, it 
is beginning to turn anti-Communist. 

The Conference of Asian and African peoples showed that there were three 
categories in Asia: 

1. The Communist bloc, including Communist China, North Korea and 
North Viet Nam. 

2. The anti-Communist bioc, including Turkey, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Phi- 
lippines and Siam. 

3. The neutrals, who had rejected defensive alliances with the West. These 
include India, Indonesia, Burma and Egypt. 

The Soviet government is clearly hostile to the anti-Communist countries. 
Currently it is directing its attention to the neutral states, trying to prevent 
them from joining the free world. To achieve this aim it is prepared to make 
concessions, such as calling a temporary halt to the incitement of underground 
activities in these countries and to support their existing non-Communist gov- 
ernments even at the cost of the local Communist parties’ personal prestige. 
The numerous articles on India which appeared in the Soviet press during 
Nehru’s stay in the USSR and the translation into Russian of his book The 
Discovery of India, which contains a negative evaluation of the Indian Com- 
munist Party, are examples of this new Soviet policy toward neutral Asian 
countries. Whether the number of such countries increases in the future will 
depend not only on how far this new Soviet policy will go, but whether the 
governments of the neutral countries throughout Asia will be able to com- 
prehend the temporary nature of this policy and realize that the continued 
preservation of neutrality cannot be a sure guarantee of keeping Communism 
at bay. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy 


Current Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy 


After the fall of Malenkov early this year, Soviet foreign policy began to 
follow a much more inflexible line. The beginning of this new stage was marked 
by Molotov’s foreign policy speech at a session of the Supreme Soviet on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1955, in which le engaged in atomic sabre-rattling and stressed the 
invincibility of the Eurasian bloc with its population of 900,000,000 people.' 
However, immediately after this speech another note was heard: The old co- 
existence theme was revived and the need to defend peace emphasized. More- 
over, the disarmament question as well as the possibility of solving all contro- 
versial issues between the two opposing camps by peaceful means were 
mentioned. 


On February 13, 1955 the Soviet Foreign Ministry announced that it had 
forwarded notes to all the governments concerned, containing the text of the 
Supreme Soviet declaration of February 9, which appealed to the parliaments 
of other countries to reduce international tension.2 On the same day a Soviet 
government proposal was published on convening a conference to deal with 
the Formosa question. At that time the situation was very tense in the Formosa 
region as a result of Communist military operations against nationalist-held 
coastal islands.* 


On February 17 the Soviet representatives on the Security Council made 
a proposal on Formosa in connection with “the desire of the USSR to alleviate 
tension in the Far East.”* 


On February 18 a report was published on talks to normalize Soviet-Japa- 
nese relations.5 The next day the Soviet Ministry announced the appointment 
of Gromyko, Molotov’s first deputy, as representative of the USSR on the 
UN disarmament sub-committee. Simultaneously a Soviet government decla- 
ration appeared which pointed out the dangers of rearming Germany, proposed 
a limitation on armaments and measures for the peaceful use of atomic energy.® 


These Soviet government declarations, which were intended to undermine 
the Paris Agreements and weaken the efforts of the free world to consolidate 
politically and strengthen its military might, differ little from those issued 
during the Malenkov era. They may be taken as a last attempt to frustrate 
final ratification of the Paris Agreements by the West German and French 
parliaments. The reports on meetings which took place between Soviet repre- 
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sentatives and the satellite countries to prepare a “treaty of friendship” (a 
move which was planned at the December conference in Moscow, in the event 
the Paris Agreements were ratified) were aimed at influencing Western public 
opinion. A similar aim was pursued by the Soviet Foreign Ministry in its notes 
to the British government on March 1, 1955 and to France on March 19, 1955, 
warning of the Soviet Union’s intention to abrogate the treaties of alliance 
concluded between these countries and the USSR during World War II.’ 


All these routine moves in the Soviet campaign were abandoned after the 
final ratification by France and Germany. On March 12, 1955 the Soviet 
government took the initiative on the Austrian question: This problem, together 
with the German issue, had been one chief cause of international tension. 

All previous Western attempts to conclude the Austrian State Treaty had 
encountered stubborn opposition from the USSR. More than 250 meetings of 
the foreign ministers of the four great powers, their deputies, ambassadors and 
other authorized representatives had failed to overcome Soviet obstinacy. The 
Soviet leaders, by prolonging the talks and linking the solution of the Austrian 
question with that of the German problem, tried to maintain their strategic 
position in eastern Austria as long as possible. Moreover, the stationing of Soviet 
troops in Austria gave the USSR the right to maintain garrisons in Romania 
and Hungary. During the bilateral talks between the USSR and Austria from 
April 12 to 16 all the previously insuperable obstacles were easily overcome, 
and the Austrian State Treaty was signed on May 15, 1955. Under the treaty, 
all occupation troops are obliged to leave the country not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1955.8 

Soviet propaganda made clever use of this new maneuver, emphasizing the 
good will of the USSR in helping to reduce tension in Europe. It consisted 
of demonstrating that it is possible to reach agreement with the USSR in 
bilateral talks, and produced a deep impression on those German circles which 
are against rearmament and German membership of NATO. While the real 
Soviet motives were clear to Western statesmen, this latest move has had never- 
theless a certain psychological effect on public opinion in free countries. By 
raising hopes of a neutralized Germany on the Austrian model, the Soviet 
leaders managed to increase resistance to the Paris Agreements. Soviet readi- 
ness to make concessions gave much weight to the propaganda campaign 
against the Paris Agreements as well as the political and military consolidation 
of Western Europe. On May 15, 1955 the Soviet government made a proposal 
in the form of a declaration to the UN General Assembly on “reducing arma- 
ments, prohibiting atomic weapons and eliminating the threat of a new war.” 
The declaration contained radical but unattainable proposals which were in- 
tended to play on the feelings of a world weary of tension and longing for 
peace.® The same propaganda aim was behind the appeals of Moscow Patriarch 
Aleksy, published on May 8, 1955, and his declaration to the forthcoming 
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congress in Finland of “an assembly of the representatives of peace-loving 
forces throughout the world.” Finally, the Soviet agreement to participate in 
a top-level conference, for which Winston Churchill had long been planning, 
is also part of the Soviet diplomatic peace offensive, which aims at disrupting 
or at least at delaying consolidation of the free world’s military strength. 


The latest Soviet move, made possible because the USSR has abandoned 
its position in Austria, is being carried out with the usual caution, which en- 
ables the Soviets to maintain their strategic positions in Eastern Europe. Not 
only is Austria now obliged to preserve its neutrality, but in addition, under 
the treaty concluded at the Warsaw Conference between the USSR and her 
satellites, the Soviet Union has in effect the right both to retain its military 
bases in Romania and Hungary and to move more troops into all the satellite 
countries.'? 

Concurrently Soviet diplomacy is striving, not unsuccessfully, to neutralize 
Yugoslavia, and a delegation headed by Khrushchev visited that country at the 
end of May to promote this policy. 

In view of these counter-measures the Soviet military position in Eastern 
Europe has strengthened rather than weakened. The Soviet agreement to with- 
draw from Austria inflicted a shock on German public opinion, adding a new 
alternative in the struggle against German rearmament—the neutralization of 
Germany. 

There can be no doubt about the result, if the Soviets succeed in creating 
west of the satellites a belt of neutralized countries, stretching from Sweden 
to the Adriatic. This would entail the automatic elimination of an important 
section of the Atlantic Pact and the collapse of West European unity. An in- 
evitable consequence would be the withdrawal of British and American troops 
from Europe. Should this happen, a political and military vacuum would be 
formed in the center of Europe. The aim behind this Soviet policy is to extend 
the advance field of military operations in the West, which would guarantee 
the success of forthcoming moves to communize the West. 


The present Communist peace offensive differs from former ones in its 
greater flexibility and also because it shows a sharper awareness of the oppo- 
nent’s psychology. Although Molotov is still foreign minister, the new offensive 
has, it would appear, been entrusted to Bulganin. This may be due in part to 
Molotov’s reputation in the West of always saying “No” and applying the veto. 
His removal to second place may at any rate now be considered an established 
fact. He no longer controls policy on the Far East; Bulganin now heads Soviet 
delegations dealing with foreign problems and in additivn personally holds 
receptions for ambassadors from the free world. Molotov of course is still 
technically the head of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but there is evidence 
that he will probably yield this post to Gromyko in due course. Only the 
future will show what part is being played by Mikoyan, who nowadays is often 
a member of Soviet foreign affairs delegations. 
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The Soviet general line in present foreign policy may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. There is no great difference between current foreign policy and that pur- 
sued during the Malenkov era. The “Bulganin peace offensive” has simply re- 
placed the “Malenkov peace offensive.” 

2. This peace offensive is at present being carried out with more flexi- 
bility, and more varied methods are being employed. The Soviets are carefully 
avoiding any aggravation of the cold war situation. 

3. Greater flexibility affects only the tactical aspect of Soviet foreign policy. 
The basic aims, which remain unaltered, are as follows: 

a. To reduce international tension and thus obtain a temporary respite, 
in order to overcome the internal crisis of the Soviet system. 

b. To surrender as little as possible during this period of forced respite 
of the military and political gains made by Communism abroad. 

c. To take measures aimed at retarding any increase in the political unity 
and military strength of the free world. 


4. A number of statements in the Soviet press make it clear that, in addi- 
tion to the continuity in Soviet foreign policy, present policy is being carried 
out simultaneously with an internal struggle on tactical issues. This would indicate 
a continuing power crisis among the higher leaders. This crisis may be observed 
in the occasional attacks and declarations on foreign policy, which are not 
only harmful to the basic line, but even flatly contradict it. In view of the 
fact that no declaration or article can be published without approval from 
above, it is reasonable to assume that there are disagreements among the col- 
lective leadership. A very graphic and recent example of this is provided by 
an article in Pravda on May 20, 1955 which destroys the cleverly planned 
concept of neutralizing Germany and creating a neutral belt along the iron 
curtain. Pravda, in its reaction to President Eisenhower’s statement at a recent 
press-conference on the plan for creating a belt of neutral countries in Europe, 
sharply attacks the President for mentioning that certain Eastern European 
satellites could be included in the neutral belt. Pravda states that the neutrality 
of the people’s democracies would mean their abandonment of the Communist 
system and a return to capitalism. This plan could therefore never be accepted." 


It is evident that such a disclosure undermines official Soviet foreign policy, 
which has proposed a neutralized Germany as a counter to the Paris Agree- 
ments, and introduced “general collective security,” in order to disrupt the 
military stability of Western Europe. Similar contradictions are to be found 
in cases where the Soviet press attempts to discredit leading American and 
other statesmen. Such attacks are in contrast to the formal correctness of official 
Soviet notes, declarations and speeches. It is most unlikely that these steps are 
taken according to a carefully prepared and coordinated plan. Such lack of 
coordination in Soviet foreign policy tactics furnishes indirect, although fairly 
weighty evidence of discord among Communist leaders. 
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Only future developments will show whether these contradictions are in- 
tended to reduce the importance and role of Bulganin by preventing his partici- 
pation in a four-power meeting, thus distinguishing himself among the collective 
leaders. é 

In conclusion, it should be noted that continuation by the Soviet govern- 
ment of its previous foreign policy, despite an abrupt change in the domestic 
field, indicates that the main reason for the recent top level crisis (Malenkov’s 
removal) was not the result of foreign policy factors but an internal crisis 
both in the USSR and the Communist bloc. This internal crisis makes it im- 
possible at present for the Soviet government to make its weight felt more 
in foreign policy. Tactics have been limited to heightening the cold war tension 
by such symbolic gestures as the abrogation of the long since inoperative friend- 
ship treaties with France and England, or the ostentatious creation of a unified 
command of the Soviet bloc armies at the Warsaw Conference, which only 
served to legalize the existing state of affairs. 


N. Galay 


Domestic Policy 


Recent Demographic Changes in the USSR 


On February 27 and March 6, 1955 elections were held in the USSR to 
appoint deputies to the supreme soviets of union and autonomous republics as 
well as to the local councils. From March 18 through April 12 supreme soviet 
sessions took place in all 16 union republics. 

To give the appearance of a free and democratic system figures published 
in the Soviet press contained the number of persons who voted against the 
candidates of the Communist and non-Party bloc, that is against the single can- 
didates nominated in each electoral district. 

The highest percentage of such dissenting voters among the union republics 
was in the Karelo-Finnish SSR (0.56%), the lowest in the Georgian SSR 
(0.03%). In the autonomous republics the highest percentage was in the Chu- 
vash ASSR (0.74%), the lowest in the Abkhaz and Adzhar ASSR’s (0.04%). 

No information is available on the numbers voting against the official can- 
didates in the local soviet elections. 

Electoral statistics published for the current year make it almost impossible 
to draw general conclusions for the whole of the Soviet Union. This is because 
the voting commissions at republic, union and autonomous levels published their 
figures under different systems. Thus, in some reports the deputies elected are 
classified by profession, in others by their current social status and some are cate- 
gorized by their past status. Then again, some reports indicate thé national 
composition of the councils while others give the branch of the national econ- 
omy to which the deputies belong, without, however, denoting their professional 
standing. 
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An exception is provided by data supplying the composition of councils 
according to Party adherence, the number of women elected and, in some cases, 
the age groups of the deputies and their educational qualifications. 


The number of members and candidates of the Soviet Communist Party 
among deputies for the local soviets varies from 57.13% in the Armenian SSR 
to 29,34% in the Lithuanian SSR; the number of women deputies ranges from 
43-33% in the Estonian SSR to 32.4% in the Uzbek SSR. 


In the supreme soviets of the union republics the percentage of Communists 
is even higher: in the RSFSR 60%, in the Ukrainian SSR 70%, in the Belo- 
russian SSR 78% and in the Uzbek SSR 78%. 


The figures for the number of voters registered during elections on Feb- 
ruary 27 and March 6, 1955 to the supreme soviets of the 16 union republics, 
permit an analytical comparison with results of the elections to the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR on March 14, 1954. The total number of voters in the 
USSR is as follows: 

Elections of March 14, 1954 
Elections of February 27 and March 6, 1955 
Increase between March 14, 1954, and March 6, 1955 

SOURCES: Izvestia, March 18, 1954; March 3, 4, 10, 1955; Pravda, March 3, 4, 10, 1955. 

A comparison of data for the individual union republics indicates that the 
above-shown increase of nearly 2.5 millions is not distributed uniformly. Since 
natural population increases in the individual union republics are more or less 
the same, the difference in the number of voters as illustrated in the following 
table can only be explained by movements of the population from one area 
to another: 


120,751,000 
123,178,000 
2,427,000 (2.01%) 


Number of Voters in the USSR 
(The Republics are listed according to the Soviet Constitution 


———— Registered Voters ———— 
1954 1955 Growth Percer 


68,872,018 70,568,608 1,696,590 
25,193,233 25,369,390 176,157 


Ukrainian SSR 


Belorussian SSR 

“ Uzbek SSR 
Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhanian SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 
Latvian SSR 
Kirghiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 
Armenian SSR 
Turkmenian SSR 
Estonian SSR 
Karelo-Finnish SSR 


4,870,828 
3,863,023 
4,202,005 
2,347,152 
1,895,965 
1,645,427 
1,485,702 
1,434,249 
1,071,337 
948,903 
862,329 
773,658 
876,892 
408,095 


4,963,476 
3,930,365 
4,456,004 
2,367,525 
1,904,600 
1,650,116 
1,521,300 
1,438,650 
1,084,816 
964,784 
882,081 
780,456 
878,306 
417,438 





92,648 
67,342 
253,999 
20,373 
8,635 
4,689 
35,598 
4,401 
13,479 
15,881 
19,752 
6,798 
1,414 
9,343 
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Total 120,750,816 123,177,915 2,427,099 
SOURCES: Izvestia, March 18, 1954; March 3, 4, 10, 1955; Pravda, March 3, 4, 20, 1955. 


Taking the natural annual increase of the adult population in the union 
republics as 2.01%, which represents the average for the entire USSR, the 
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number of adult persons transferred from one area to another can be calculated 
as follows: 
Inter-Union Republic Transfers of Adult Population from March 1954 through March 1955 


Normal Actual 

Natural Increase Increase Increase Decrease 

1,384,251 1,696,590 312,339 — 

Ukrainian SSR 506,383 176,157 os 330,226 
Belorussian SSR 97,903 92,648 —_ 5,255 
Uzbek SSR 77,646 67,342 — 10,304 

Kazakh SSR 84,460 253,999 169,539 —_— 
Georgian SSR 47,176 20,373 26,803 
Azerbaidzhanian SSR 38,107 8,635 29,472 
Lithuanian SSR 33,075 4,689 28,386 

Moldavian SSR 29,862 35,598 ° — 
Latvian SSR 28,837 4,401 24,436 
Kirghiz SSR 21,503 13,479 8,024 
Tadzhik SSR 19,073 15,881 — 3,192 

Armenian SSR 17,432 19,752 2,3 — 
Turkmenian SSR 15,557 6,798 —_— 8,759 
Estonian SSR 17,634 1,414 — 16,220 

8,200 9,343 1,143 — 


Total 2,427,099 2,427,099 491,077 491,077 





This table contains only the adult electorate whereas the figure of 491,077 
would be approximately 20-25% greater, i. e., in the region of 600,000 if 
children and persons under the voting age of 18 were taken into account. 
Although these figures are inevitably approximate, there is no reason to believe 
they are substantially incorrect. An important reason for the above-shown 
transfers is doubtless the government’s agricultural policy of cultivating the 
virgin and idle lands, particularly in the RSFSR and the Kazakh SSR. These 
areas lacked the requisite manpower for implementing such a policy, hence 
their considerable population increase. The large transfer of persons from the 
Ukrainian SSR should be noted—representing more than 65% of the total 
inter-union republic population shifts. This high percentage can certainly be 
attributed to the Ukraine’s relatively dense population. The slight increases 
in the Moldavian, Armenian and Karelo-Finnish SSR’s probably did not occur 
at the expense of other areas, but from either a higher natural increase for the 
year or from troop movements. Similarly, local conditions or troop movements 
could account for the moderate decrease in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan. 


The Belorussian SSR presents a different case. Although the decrease in 
natural population growth would appear to be only 5,255 or 5% below the 
average for the entire USSR, Soviet press reports during the period indicate 
that this is not strictly true. From Minsk Oblast alone, 865 families had been 
moved up to November 1954. Applying the percentage for this oblast to the 
whole republic, the number of persons transferred would total 6,000 families 
or at least 12,000 adults. This does not include 10,000 younger workers from 
industrial enterprises, MTS and sovkhozes. (More than 150,000 from these 
three sectors have been transferred throughout the USSR).! Thus, the total of 
persons moved from Belorussia to other republics approached 20-25,000. 


' Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 12, p. 70. 
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The discrepancy between this figure and the official 5,255 may be accounted 
for by a 15-20,000 increase in the number of troops stationed in Belorussia, 
who receive a local vote and consequently balance the transfer of civilians. 


Yu. Mironenko 


The Economy 


The Development of Open-Cut Coal Mining in the USSR 


Although its 1954 plan was officially fulfilled, the Soviet coal industry is 
still not satisfying the primary needs of the national economy. The annual in- 
crease in coal ouput of 8%, which amounted to 25.6 million tons in 1954, will 
by no means meet the country’s rapidly increasing demands. Therefore, the 
Party and the government are seeking an emergency solution in the intensified 
development of surface coal mining which, in spite of certain shortcomings, has 
a number of advantages over underground mining. With this aim in view, great 
pressure is being exerted on the individual coal fields and on the Ministry of 
the Coal Industry of the USSR. The signal for a boost in the program of open- 
cut mining was an article by Professor N. Melnikov, “To Speed Open-Cut Coal 
Mining.” This was followed by a leading article, “More Coal for the National 
Economy,” and finally, a special article by the secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Kazakhstan Communist Party, “The Urgent Need to Develop 
Open-Cut Coal Mining.”* These demands by Pravda, the official organ of the 
Soviet Communist Party, were reiterated in the magazine Ugol, which devoted 
a number of articles to this complex problem, including an editorial, “The 
Development of Open-Cut Coal Mining.’* 


Of great importance was the formidable demand of Professor Melnikov, 
who spoke as the mouthpiece of higher Party and government echelons, “to 
achieve in the near future an annual coal output by the open-cut method of no 
less than 100 million tons.” Also of significance was the demand made by I. 
Tazhiev, secretary of the Kazakhstan Communist Party, “to bring in Kazakh- 
stan the annual production of coal and bituminous shale by open-cut mining 
to at least 30 million tons during the next few years.”® The extent of these 
demands and the stressed urgency of their realization show that the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the Soviet Ministry of the Coal Industry have placed great hopes on 
this method of coal production, assuming that it will quickly ameliorate the fuel 
situation in the national economy. The whole campaign is being viewed as an 
extremely important, long-term government measure and considerable resources 
have already been spent on it. 


' Pravda, November 17, 1954. 

2 Ibid., March 30, 1955. 

* Ibid., May 4, 1955. 

* Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, pp. 1—5. 
* Pravda, May 4, 1955. 





The demands made upon the Soviet coal industry mean that, in practice, 
coal output by the open-cut method will have to be almost doubled in the near 
future. The following table shows the enormity of this task: 


Coal Output in the Soviet Union 
(In Million Tons) 


Total Coal Output Open-Cut Coal Percent of Total 


0.17 
0.20 
0.32 
0.39 
2.56 
6.81 
7.14 
8.93 
13.06 14.6 
15.82 _ 
18.80 12.7 
162.80 19.10 11.7 
182.00 20.75 11.4 
207.20 22.80 11.0 
235.30 25.18 10.7 
260.00 28.34 10.9 
320.00 40.86 12.7 
346.00 54.50 15.7 
1955 (Plan) 370.00 58.09 15.7 
1958 (Assumed) ..... 450.00 100.00 ps he 
_ , SOURCES: A. Zvorykin, Ocherki po istorii sovetskoi gornoi tekhniki (Essays on the History of Soviet 
Mining Techniques), Moscow, 1950, Pages 9 and 313; P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic 
Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1934, Part I, Page 97; Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1953, Volume XII, 2. Edition, Page 108; Zakon o pyatiletnem plane vosstanovleniya i razvi- 
tiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR na 1946—1955 gg. Zasedaniya Verkhounogo Soveta SSSR. Stenografichesky otchet 
(Regulations Governing the Five-Year Plan for the Revival and Development of the National Economy of the USSR 
tor 1946-1950. Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1946; Malenkov’s 
Speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, August 8, 1953; Direktivy XIX partsezda KPSS 
v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (Directives of the XIX Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the USSR in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the 
Central Committee) Moscow, 1925—1953, Part II, 7. Edition, Page 1,098; Report of the Central Statistics Ad- 
ministration for 1954; Ugol, Moscow, 1954, No. 1, Pages 1 and 2; 1955. No. 3, Pages 1—5; Pravda, November 17, 1954 


The table clearly shows the rapid change in the development of surface coal 
mining since the prewar years. Thus, more than 50% of the 1954 increase in 
coal output of 26 million tons represented open-cut production. The official 
organ of the Ministry of the Coal Industry of the USSR, Ugol, in its January 
issue 1954, No. 1, showed the importance of open-cut mining during the fifth 
Five-Year Plan as increasing from 10.9° © in 1950 to 15.7% in 1955. In this 
way, if the draft plans remain operative for the current year, the volume of 
open-cut coal mined in 1955 will be at least 58 million tons. Pravda, when mak- 
ing its demands upon the coal industry, did not explain the phrase “in the near 
future.” It must be assumed that this does not mean during the entire next five- 
year plan, but in a much shorter period, probably lasting four years at the most 
and terminating in 1958. Assuming that the possible output by surface mining 
for 1955 will be 58 million tons, the coal increase during the next three years 
will have to total 42 million tons, a task fraught with difficulties. 


The concomitant construction, transport and technological problems of this 
mining method are further aggravated by the fact that the new pits are designed 
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to be opened in undeveloped areas, chiefly in the eastern oblasts of the USSR. 
The leading article in the March issue of Ugol defines the location of the new 
mines as follows: 


Open-cut coal mining must be developed extensively by bringing this method 
for the first time to areas in the Far East, in Chita Oblast, in Khakass Oblast, in 
the Kazakh SSR, in the Southern Urals, in the Moscow Basin and the Dnepr lignite 


deposits of the Ukrainian SSR.® 

Consequently, except for the Moscow and Ukrainian areas, all the regions 
involved are in little-worked outlying districts, where the climate is harsh, a 
great disadvantage for this type of mining. The Kuznets Basin and Kazakhstan 
are the main areas where open-cut coal is to be mined. They are expected to 
produce 60°¢ of the 100 million tons to be extracted by this method. Professor 
Melnikov, a specialist in surface coal production who was awarded the Stalin 
prize in 1946, demanded in his Pravda article that special attention be paid to 
the Kuznets coal field: 

The Kuznets Basin offers particularly good prospects for the development of 
open-cut mining. It has been established that there are deposits of more than a 
billion tons of coal, which can be obtained by the open-cut method. A third of it 
will be suitable for coking. Coal reserves in the Kuznets Basin will permit many 
large and medium pits to be constructed in the near future, having an annual out- 
put of tens of millions of tons.’ 


An article in Ugol elaborates on this project: 


In the Kuznets Basin, for example, large coal reserves have been located that 
are suitable for open-cut mining. Research and prospecting work carried out dur- 
ing the past years in the Tom-Usinsk, Kemerovo, Bachatsk and Prokopevsk-Kise- 
levsk raions have shown that it will definitely be possible during the next few years 
to increase coal output by open-cut mining tenfold and to bring the productive 
capacity of the coal mines in the Kuznets Basin to 25-30 million tons a year.* 


Thus, most of the articles devoted to the development of open-cut mining 
see great possibilities in the Kuznets Basin. They consider the annual capacity 
of the mines in this area to be 30 million tons, that is, 30% of the 100 million 
tons demanded by Melnikov. 


Kazakhstan and the Bashkir ASSR also have great prospects. Melnikov states: 


The outlook for surface coal mining is particularly favorable in Kustanai Ob- 
last and in the Southern Urals—in the regions of the Bashkir ASSR. During the 
current year, the first mine in the Ekibastuz coal field, situated in the basin of the 
river Irtysh, will start operating. This field, with a seam of over 100 meters in 
width, is the largest in the world to be worked by the open-cut method.* 


An analysis of special articles appearing in Ugol and in Master uglya as 
well as Tazhiev’s article in Pravda, shows that Kazakhstan, because of its large 


® Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 1. 

7 Pravda, November 17, 1954. 

8 Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, pp. 1—s5. 
® Pravda, November 17, 1954. 
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coal deposits suitable for open-cut mining, will soon become one of the main 
economic areas of the Soviet Union. According to these articles, research has 
shown that there are good possibilities for developing the open-cut method in 
the Ekibastuz and Kushmurun deposits and also in the Kuu-Chekinsk, Vostochno- 
Uralsk, Kenderlyk, Teniz-Korzhunkulsk and Mai-Kubensk basins.'” Information 
supplied by the Ministry of the Coal Industry of the USSR on deposits pro- 
spected in Kazakhstan and particularly in Ekibastuz and Kushmurun, suggests 
that large mines will shortly be constructed for extracting coal and lignite. 
Tazhiev stated that according to calculations at the Ekibastuz deposit alone, 
nine coal mines could be opened with an annual output of 27 million tons."! 
On the basis of this conclusion, he said: 


Huge reserves of raw material, the presence of coal for power and technological 
purposes in these deposits... permits us to set the task of raising the annual output 
of coal and bituminous shale in Kazakhstan by the open-cut method to at least 30 mil- 
lion tons over the next few years. (Italics by Pravda.)'* 


Thus, the coal output from open-cut mining in Kazakhstan is expected to 
form 30% of the projected 100 million tons for the USSR. Since Kazakhstan 
and the Kuznets Basin are expected to be able to produce annually 30 million 
tons of open-cut coal when the new mines have been constructed, Pravda’s 
demand that 100 million tons be produced affects, in the main, the eastern 
oblasts. This surface mining campaign is therefore closely linked with the 
process of transferring the center of the coal industry eastward. As early as 
1950, when the volume of open-cut coal production was only 27.25 million 
tons, the eastern oblasts supplied 55% of the total output for the USSR;"* in 


1954 they produced at least 60% or 208 million tons out of a total of 346 mil- 
lion tons for the whole of the Soviet Union. During the next three or four 
years, when the output of surface extracted coal reaches the planned volume 
of 100 million tons, more than 80% will be mined in the eastern regions. 


It is interesting to examine why the Soviets have only recently begun to 
promote open-cut coal mining although the method has been known for some 
time and played an important role in World War II. A number of special 
articles published recently in the organs of the Soviet Ministry of the Coal 
Industry indicate the causes. The chief reason is that, of late, there has been 
a much greater utilization of the specific types of coal found in these surface 
deposits. Even lignite can now be used as raw material for coking as a result 
of technical advances. Long-flame and gaseous coals are the main types, forming 
57% of the total Soviet supplies.'* Lignite comprises 23.6%." A large area 
of these regions where the open-cut method can be applied also contains lignite 


” Pravda, May 4, 1955. 

" bid. 

2 Tbid. 

13 Mezentsev, M. D., Ekonomika i organizatsiya proizvodstva v ugolnoi promyshlennosti 
(The Economy, Organization of Production in the Coal Industry), Moscow, 1952. 

14 Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 32. 

3 Ibid. 





deposits. This type of coal is found throughout the Soviet Union. As a rule, the 
lignite found in the Far East, Eastern Siberia and Central Asia, although re- 
presenting the basic coal deposits in these areas, has a low mineral content, 
a factor which retarded for many years the development of the metal- 
lurgical industry in these regions. However, research is now being carried 
out which shows that a durable coking coal may be obtained from lignite with- 
out the addition of agglutinants. 


Lignite deposits generally contain large quantities of coals with a high ash 
content. Such coals were once dumped. Now, however, a concentrative pro- 
cess is in operation, in the Korkino mines for example, by which formerly 
worthless coal has been turned into useful coal and whose ash content has been 
reduced from 59% to only 17%. The disadvantage of this process is that it 
can only be employed during the summer. Nevertheless, one Korkino processing 
plant yields 0.3 million additional tons per year and there is every possibility 
that the process will be developed and prove economically sound." 


By learning from international experience, especially in the USA, England 
and Czechoslovakia, the USSR has begun to perfect its open-cut processes. At 
present, the USSR utilizes the following basic methods of surface mining: 


1. The transport method, in which surface stripping operations are carried 
out by excavators and the rock is removed by rail. 


2. The non-transport method, in which surface stripping is performed by 
powerful excavators which themselves carry off the rock. 

3. The transport-dumping method, in which the layers of rock are removed 
by excavators equipped with numerous scoops and then transported away by 
mobile conveyor belts. The prerequisites for this method are the presence of 
soft rocks and a mild climate. 

4. The combined method, in which the upper portion of the rock is re- 
moved by rail to dumps and the lower portion is transported by excavators 
to those areas already mined."” 

The transport method is the most ineffective. It requires considerable trans- 
port facilities and a large railroad network in the mining area. Nevertheless, 
this is the most widespread method in the Soviet Union, even though its relative 
importance in 1954 dropped to 68% as compared with 75% in 1953. On the 
other hand, the most effective method, the non-transport technique, plays a 
relatively unimportant role because the Soviet Union does net possess enough 
heavy, powerful excavators. The latter are, moreover, being produced at an 
extremely slow rate.'® The remaining two methods are also of little significance 
and their utilization in 1954 accounted for only 16% of the total amount of 


surface mined coal. 


16 Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 12. 
17 Tbid., pp. 2—3. 
18 Tbid. 
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The real reason for the development of the open-cut mining method lies 
primarily in its advantages over underground mining, which are described by 
the Soviet experts as follows: 


1. Working conditions in surface coal mines are four to five times healthier 
than underground mines. 

2. Labor productivity is four to five times higher. 

3. The cost of one ton of coal is three to three and a half times less. 

4. The construction of new mines is two to three times quicker. For example, 
the average time needed to build an underground mine with an annual output 
of 700,000 to 1,500,000 tons is 92 months; a similar open-cut mine takes only 
23.4 months. 

5. The building costs are one and a half to two times less. Thus, the con- 
struction of nine mines with a total capacity of 27 million tons a year in the 
Ekibastuz coal fields will save the Soviet government 2.55 billion rubles in 
capital outlay and will reduce expenditure by up to 700 million rubles annually. 

6. In underground mines, for every 1,000 tons of coal hewn 40 cubic meters 
of timber supports are required; in the open-cut method timber expenditure is 
infinitely less. In the Ekibastuz deposits, for example, more than a million cubic 
meters of timber will be saved each year. 

7. There is a significant reduction in coal losses which are an inevitable 
feature of underground mining. 

Soviet sources are much less informative about the disadvantages of the 
open-cut mining method. The most serious shortcoming is undoubtedly the 
seasonal nature of the process. More than 80% of all mines are in operation 
or are projected for the Urals, North Kazakhstan and Western or Eastern 
Siberia where the climate is inclement. Although the climate in the Urals is 
relatively mild, the mines there are described as follows: 

. in winter, when the temperature is 40 to 50 degrees below zero (centigrade) 
in the region of Bogolovsk and 35 to 45 degrees below zero around the Korkino mines, 
surface stripping and mining operations are drastically curtailed.*° 


Ugol is even more graphic on this issue: 


Hitherto, open-cut mining in the winter has been hindered by the stripped rocks 
freezing to the excavator scoops and to the bottoms and sides of the dumping cars. 
At low temperatures, damage to machines has increased considerably as a result of 
the metal becoming less stable: the breaking of conveyor belts occurs frequently. The 
immediate task is to do away with the seasonal nature of this type of mining.*' 


The realization of the program to develop open-cut mining in the Soviet 
Union continues to meet with a number of serious difficulties. The construction 
of mines drags on from year to year. In the Moscow coal field, the Glav- 


19 Pravda, November 17, 1954; May 4, 1955; Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3; Zvorykin A., 
Ocherki po istorii sovetskoi godnoi tekniki (Essays on the History of Soviet Mining Techniques), 
Moscow, 1950, p. 87. 

20 Zvorykin A., op. cit., p. 317. 

*t Ugol, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. §. 








tsentroshakhstroi, which constructs mines in that area, fulfilled its plan by only 
so%e during 195 3-1954.7° Even where the richest Ekibastuz deposits are con- 
cerned, bureaucratism and lack of organization are clearly manifest. The con- 
struction of Pit No. 1 at this deposit has been in progress for seven years and 
is still not completed. An analogous situation has arisen in the case of Pit No. 2 
and Pit No. 3. The position is no better in the case of the Kushmurun lignite 
deposits: Here in 1955 the first mine, with an annual production of 3 million 
tons, was to have been constructed. However, not even the foundations have 
been laid, as the Yuzhuralgiproshakt had failed to prepare the necessary docu- 
mentation.** 


Serious obstacles to the development of surface mining are caused by the 
inadequacy of the Soviet machine construction industry, which is unable to 
supply existing mines with machinery. Much that is being produced does not 
meet the technical specifications for such work, yet the manufacturers refuse 
to make any modifications. As a result, excavators often have to be altered at 
the site. No less important are transport difficulties, since very little special 
rolling stock is built to withstand the harsh treatment it receives around the 
mines. Thus, sorely needed dumping cars with a capacity of 60 tons have been 
undergoing tests in the Ural mines, but have not yet gone into production. 
Little has been done in the sphere of subsidiary mechanization and accordingly 
more workers are being employed on secondary operations than on funda- 
mental tasks.*4 


However, despite all the shortcomings and difficulties, the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party see in open- 
cut mining their sole hope of speedily overcoming the coal shortage in the 
Soviet economy, thereby permitting the USSR’s heavy industry to develop 
further. Thus, when A. N. Zademidko, Minister of the Coal Industry of the 
USSR, stated in a speech in the Kremlin on May 16, 1955 at the All-Union 
Conference of Industrial Workers, that he regarded the digging of coal in 
open-cut mines as the main prospect for an improvement in the Soviet coal 
industry, his words were not without foundation.” 


A. Polezhaev 


22 Pravda, November 17, 1954. 
23 [bid., May 4, 1955. 

24 Ibid., November 17, 1954. 
25 I[bid., May 17, 1955. 


The 1955 State Loan 


On May 12, 1955 a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR was 
published concerning the issue of a State Loan for developing the national eco- 
nomy (1955 issue). State loans are a regular source of budgetary income in the 
Soviet Union. The testimony of many hundreds of thousands of émigrés from the 
USSR in addition to a Soviet official document confirms their compulsory nature. 


1 Pravda, May 12, 1955. 
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This official confirmation is to be found in the government decree pub- 
lished when the 1953 loan was issued: “. . . enterprises, institutions and financial 
organizations are forbidden to take from the workers subscriptions to the loan 
at the rate of more than two weeks’ wages.. .” 

It should be remembered in this connection that beginning in 1930, when 
the “Five-Year Plan in Four Years” loan was issued, workers’ subscriptions to 
the loan were fixed at three or four weeks’ wages. This system became firmly 
established in the Soviet practice of state credit. The new policy of a sharp in- 
crease in 1953 (after Stalin’s death) broke with this practice, establishing sub- 
scriptions at no more than two weeks’ wages. The sum realized by this loan 
dropped of course considerably in that year. The 1954 loan was issued on the 
same principle. The following table indicates the amounts of the state loans 
during the first four years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan: 

State Loans of the USSR 


Amount Percentage 
(in Billions of Rubles) of Total Budget 
OEE: cvietardcccvcecesat eens 32.6 6.8 
Ee. 4 cwseudnene éeoemanaen 36.3 7% 
REE. co cccnusasennseeenaesa 17. 3.2 
IOGE cviacescdiscdccccesenes 15.9 2.8 


Evidently the Soviet leaders believed that if they lowered compulsory 
contributions to the loan by more than half, the population would feel that 
the government was seriously concerned with their interests and well-being. 

Now, however, it emerges that the new loan for 1955 will return to the 
ormer practice. Its total is to be 32 billion rubles—more than twice as much 
1s in 1954. Minister of Finance A. Zverev writes, in an article “On the 
National Loan” é' 

Subscription to the loan among workers, employees and servicemen who receive 
wages or salary up to 700 rubles per month is to be made at the rate of three weeks’ 
wages, and for those receiving more than 700 rubles at the rate of one month’s salary.* 


The prohibition against taking larger contributions remains in force for 
the 1955 issue, but with certain new limitations: 


For highly paid workers (those receiving more than 2,000 rubles per month) sub- 
scription should not be limited to one month’s income. In these cases persons may, if 
they so desire, subscribe a greater amount.* 


As the amount of loan has increased, its relative importance in the total 
state income has grown from 2.8% in 1954 to 5.4% in 1955. Moreover, this 
year the rate of interest has decreased from 3% to 2%. Beginning in 1936 (the 
fourth year of the Second Five-Year Plan) annual loans were issued at 4% 
interest. The only exceptions were the state 3% domestic lottery loan in 1947 
and the 2% conversion loan in 1948.5 In the 1953 and 1954 issues the interest 
was reduced to 3%. Further reduction automatically entails a reduction both 


* Pravda, June 25, 1955. 

* Tbid., May 12, 1955. 

* Ibid. 

5 Finansy i kredit SSSR (Soviet Finance and Credit), Moscow, 1953, p. 212. 











in the number of prizes and in the decreased total prize money. The following 
table illustrates this: 


Number of Prizes Number of Prizes Amount of Prizes Total Amount of Prizes 

in One Draw in Ali Draws in One Draw in Loan 
ee re 8,750 3§0,000 1,997,000 Rubles 79,912,000 Rubles 
ee 6,250 250,000 1,378,000 Rubles 55,136,000 Rubles 


The other conditions of this loan remain the same as in the prewar years. 
Bonds of the State Loan are issued to the value of 500, 200, 100, 50, 25 and 
to rubles (bonds to the value of 500 and 200 rubles are composed of five or 
two hundred-ruble bonds of the same series; 50, 25 and ro ruble bonds are 
fractions of hundred-ruble bonds). The bonds mature within twenty years. 
Prize drawings begin in the next year a‘ter issue and paying-off drawings five 
years later, beginning November 1, 1960. The entire income from the loan is 
paid out in prizes of 5,000, 1,000, 500 and 200 rubles (in previous loans there 
were also 10,000 ruble prizes). 


The Soviet press is devoting much space to the 1955 loan. Pravda printed 
an article by Minister of Finance A. Zverev, which was merely a repetition of 
his statements in his report on the State Budget at a 1955 session of the Su- 
preme Soviet. /zvestia published an article by his deputy, V. Garbuzov,® which 
resembles Zverev’s article even in the details. The figures and the discussion are 
identical. The only real difference is that Zverev, unlike Garbuzov, finds it 
necessary to explain why the amount of the loan has been increased. Zverev 
says that the increase 


...is linked with fulfilling the tasks set by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government for the further development of the national economy and for strengthen- 
ing the defense capacity of our country.’ 


The increased amount of the 1955 national loan shows that the period of 
playing on the people’s hopes and promising a rapid, sharp increase in their 
well-being is over. The Soviet leaders are returning to their old ways of ex- 
erting pressure on the people. 

It is essential to remember that the increase in money available to the popu- 
lation, resulting from the reduction in the amount of the loan in 1953 and 1954 
led to a certain degree of hidden inflation, because it was not accompanied by 
really adequate supplies of goods. The loan increase this year, therefore, may 
also simply be a measure of financial urgency to reduce the inflationary gap. 


For the Soviet population, loans at the rate of three weeks’ or a month’s 
wages are undoubtedly a great burden. It is true that a part of the sums paid 
by the people in past years to state loans is returned. State budgetary expendi- 
ture to pay prizes and discharge bonds is fairly high: 


Amount Paid Out by the State 


PN vy ouks avewedhl oemaeaakae 9,770,000 Rubles : 
NA it cuca wal dinals wenataa deren 10,500,000 Rubles 
ME a:beusecnegs aviawainnte wen ey 12,200,000 Rubles 





® Izvestia, May 12, 1955. 
7 Pravda, May 12, 1955. 
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The above payments account however for less than one third of the total 
sum subscribed. 

Under present law the purchase and sale of bonds is, with rare exceptions, 
forbidden.* Bonds may be mortgaged in the state savings bank, but the latter 
pays only 30% of the value of the bonds. Moreover, the state is legally entitled 
to any prize paid on mortgaged bonds. 

In order to mortgage a bond, it is essential to possess the full rights to it. 
A bond finally belongs to the subscriber only after he has paid a nominal sum 
for a period of ten months (the permissible installment period). Even if one 
assumes that money returnable on former loans is equally divided among all 
subscribers to the new loan, and that they can all mortgage their bonds, the 
additional financial burden imposed in connection with the 1955 loan comprises 
160 to 180 rubles per year for persons with an income of up to 700 rubles per 
month. This represents, of course, a considerable percentage of money immo- 
bilized, in view of the high prices and the concomitant low living standards 
of the population. V. A. Glovinsky 

§ Decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of 


the USSR, July 20, 1936. Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment of the USSR, No. 38, p. 330. 


Culture 


Post-War Soviet Linguistics 


The most noteworthy event in the postwar development of Soviet linguistics 
was the complete defeat of Academician N. Ya. Marr’s “New Doctrine on 
Language,” after the publication of Stalin’s work on linguistics.‘ Even during 
Marr’s lifetime many scholars realized that his doctrine represented a consider- 
able hindrance to linguistic research. Its disappearance was therefore a reason 
for great satisfaction in academic circles. 


At the same time, however, scholars in the free world did not remain in- 
different to the fate of former Marrists, especially those scholars who had 
been singled out and condemned in special decrees such as Academican I. I. 
Meshchaninov, corresponding member E. N. Petrova and Assistant Professor 
Dmitriev-Keld.? 

In order to evaluate the progress made in Soviet linguistics it is essential 
first to consider which branches were particularly affected by the theories of 
Marr and his supporters, and which would therefore gain most from their 
defeat. For example, Marr’s theories hardly concerned linguists who were 
engaged in studying and describing individual languages. 





1 J. Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy yazykoznaniya (Marxism and Linguistic Problems), Mos- 
cow, 1950. 

2 Decree of the Joint Session of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
the Presidium of the Academy of Pedagogical Science of the RSFSR, December 1, 1950, Moscow, 
19§1. 
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Compilers of descriptive grammars and dictionaries, manuals of syntax 
and works on dialects, as well as authors of works on descriptive phonetics 
and collectors of dialect material, were left almost untouched by the “new 
doctrine.” Before the war, so many grammars and dictionaries were published 
that it would require a whole volume to list them all. As before, dictionaries 
have continued to appear of the languages of the various Soviet nationalities, 
for example, Khakassian, Tuvan, Buryat- -Mongol, etc. These current works 
differ from similar prewar editions only in the prefaces which eulogize Stalin’s 
writings on linguistics. 

The pernicious effect of the “new doctrine” was felt most sharply in com- 
parative and historical linguistics, in the philosophy of language, in research 
on the relation of language to thought and in the theory of the origin of 
language in general as well as of individual languages. The “new doctrine” was 
incompatible with the comparative and historical branches, as it denied the 
genetic relations between languages and the existence of groups and families 
among them. It acknowledged only the paleontological analysis of languages 
and their study from the stadial aspect. For this reason comparative and his- 
torical linguistics could only gain from the defeat of Marr’s theories, especially 
since Stalin himself had spoken against the linguistic “crossing theory,” de- 
claring the stadial hypothesis to be un-Marxist. Concurrently Stalin was in 
favor of the comparative and historical method; he also denied that language 
is a superstructure with a class nature.* This put an end to the fruitless “‘socio- 
logizing” which explained nothing and had only replaced linguistic research 
with vain speculation on the effects of material culture and the social order 
on language. 

Examination of the works on linguistics published during the five years which 
have elapsed since Stalin’s statements shows that very little has been achieved 
in those spheres formerly prohibited. 

One relatively successful result of the change-over is the appearance of 
manuals on linguistics to replace the “Baku Course of Lectures” by Marr and 
Academician Meshchaninov’s book. The first of the new works was by a Geor- 
gian, Professor Chikobava.* There are five sections in this book, of which the 
introduction (pages 13—22) and the chapter entitled “Language, its Meaning in 
Society, its Development and Origin” (pages 23—134) are of little value, since 
they only repeat Stalin’s words. For example, the question “What is Language?” 
is answered as follows: “Language is the most important method of human 
communication” (Lenin) and “Language is a medium, a tool, through which 
persons associate with one another” (Stalin).5 These sections of the book abound 
in such vulgarized definitions. Only the last two sections: “Phonetics” and “The 
Classification of Languages” are fairly scholarly and free from propaganda. 
Even they, however, leave much to be desired from a qualitative point of 


3 J. Stalin, op. cit. 
4 Professor A. S. Chikobava, Vvedenie v yazykoznanie (Introduction to Linguistics), Part I, 
2.ed., Moscow, 1953. 
5 J. Stalin, op. cit. 
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view, as reviewers in the West have pointed out. For example, a review by 
George P. Springer and Michael Zarechnak indicates the numerous contro- 
versial and erroneous views of the author, as well as grammatical and ortho- 
graphic inaccuracies in the examples cited from foreign languages (e. g. the 
German Bacher is given as the plural of Bach).* 


Of much greater value is a work by the eminent linguist L. A. Bulakhovsky, 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR.? However, 
it too, is not free from shortcomings. Soviet reviewers have subjected the book 
to severe criticism, refusing to consider it a successful work® and demanding 
that it be amended and rewritten. These reviewers are dissatisfied with the 
arrangement and grouping of material, the absence of connecting links between 
the various sections and lack of clarity in the exposition. Aleksandrov considers 
the work’s greatest defect is that it fails to emphasize the importance of a basic 
vocabulary for creating linguistic long-term stability. In other words, Bula- 
khovsky does not repeat Stalin’s comment: “Concerning the basic vocabulary, 
it is basically preserved and is used as the basis of the vocabulary of lan- 
guage.” '° Without discussing the poor style of this formulation (basic vocabu- 
lary, basically, as a basis) it may be pointed out that it is not so easy to define 
the concept “basic vocabulary.” 


Thus, Bulakhovsky was attacked for failing to deal with this very contro- 
versial category. Even worse, of course, is the fact that his work also contains 
mistakes, especially in the examples from English and French." 


The concept of “basic vocabulary” was inadequately defined in Budagov’s 
book also.'? His work is very weak in the fifth chapter, which deals with the 
development of languages and their classification. One reviewer remarked that 
Budagov exaggerates the shortcomings of the comparative and historical meth- 
ods. It would be more correct to say that many linguists do not know how to 
apply these methods." It is, however, hard to justify the opinion that in establish- 
ing a relationship between different languages, it is essential to compare primarily 
the grammatical structure of languages in historical perspective, rather than their 
vocabularies.'* In this respect individual languages must be treated differently. 
While from the point of view of grammatical structure, the Slavic languages 
are particularly close to Greek, Sanscrit and the other ancient Indo-European 





6 George P. Springer and Michael Zarechnak, Language Journal of the Linguistic Society of 
America, vol. 30, No. 4, October-December, 1954, p. 579 et seq. 

7 L. A. Bulakhovsky, Vvedenie v yazykoznanie (Introduction to Linguistics), Part II, 
Moscow, 1953. (This volume is the second part of a work the first part of which was written 
by Chikobava.) 

8 N.M. Aleksandrov, Voprosy yazykoznaniya (Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 1954, 
No. 1, p. 153. 

® E.G. Etkind, Voprosy yazykoznaniya (Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 1954, No.1, p. 156. 

10 J. Stalin, op. cit. 

11 Voprosy yazykoznaniya (Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 1954, No. 1, pp. 152-153, 156. 

12 R. A. Budagov, Ocherki po yazykoznaniyu (Essays on Linguistics), Moscow, 195}. 

18 Voprosy yazykoznaniya (Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 1954, No. 3, p. 109. 

4 Tbid., p. 108. 








languages, most members of the Germanic branch have, to a considerable 
degree, shed their complicated grammatical structures. Such languages, there- 
fore, have more in common with other Indo-European languages from the point 
of view of vocabulary. For this reason, Budagov’s concentration on vocabulary 
is not a serious mistake. On the whole Beletsky is correct in noting that the 
sections on the comparative and historical methods are the weakest part in 
all manuals on general linguistics, and not only in Chikobava’s and Budagov’s 
works.'® Thus, in Soviet pedagogical and scholarly literature there are no first- 
class manuals on general linguistics, devoting equal attention to all branches 
of the science. Several basic questions have remained untouched even in dis- 
cussions of the organization and content of a general linguistic course.'® This 
sorry state of affairs may be seen from the fact that not even manuals on 
phonetics have as yet been published.*’ 


Soviet linguistics has, up to now, created nothing in the comparative and 
very little in the historical fields. Academician V. V. Vinogradov, at present un- 
disputedly not only the greatest specialist in Russian philology but the most 
outstanding linguist in the Soviet Union,'® is perfectly correct when he empha- 
sizes that Soviet linguists are at present concentrating on general questions, as, 
for example, the function of language, its structure, etc., and are solving them 
often on the basis of obsolete and unverified material.'? From an article by 
Vinogradov it is clear that there are still no comparative and historical gram- 
mars of the Finno-Ugric and Turkic languages.?® This is not surprising, for not 
even a comparative grammar of the Slavic languages has yet been published.*" 
It will be a long time, however, before the latter appears, because it will not 
be easy to free the Slavic branch from the impasse into which it has been 
driven, in Gavranek’s expression, by bourgeois scholars.** 


It is first necessary, as Bernshtein says, “to carry out an exhaustive eva- 
luation of contributions by Russian scholars to the comparative and historical 
study of the Slavic languages,” to analyze research made into contemporary 
linguistics in foreign countries, to direct attention to the comparative study of 
groups of related languages, etc. 


15 Voprosy yazykoznaniya (Problems of Linguistics, Moscow, 1954, No. 3, pp. 110-111. 

16 Tbid., No. 1, p. 97. 

17 Tbid., p. 107. 

18 Vinogradov is a pupil of A. A. Shakhmatov. He always openly opposed Marrist theories. 
In the 1930’s he was arrested and returned to academic life only a short time before World 
War II. He was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences during the war. 

19 V. V. Vinogradov and B.A. Serebrennikov, O sostoyanii i zadachakh sovetskogo yazy- 
koznaniya (The Condition and Tasks of Soviet Linguistics). Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Language and Literature Section, Moscow, 1954, Vol. XIII, p. 318. 

20 Ibid., p. 320. However, in the “Soviet Books” list, No. 3, Moscow, 1955, p. 51, there is 
mention of a work entitled “Research on the Comparative Grammar of the Turkic Languages,” 
Part II, Morphology, published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

21 Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, No. 2, p. 49 et seq. 

22 Ibid., p. 50. 
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It should first be noted that all available exhaustive comparative grammars 
of the Slavic languages have been compiled abroad. Such great names as 
Miklosié, Leskien, Vondrak, Meillet and Vaillant come to mind, not to mention 
Brugmann’s very thorough grammar of the Indo-European languages, which 
devotes much space to the Slavic languages. No large-scale works on Slavic 
comparative linguistics ever appeared either in pre-Revolutionary Russia or in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet linguists are consequently obliged to use foreign works, 
although only with the utmost caution. Such difficult questions arise as, for 
example, the geographic distribution of the Slavic languages and the territory 
where they were formed and developed. It is doubtful whether Meillet’s views 
would be permissible in the Soviet Union. He speaks, for example, of a proto- 
Slavic language which was “spoken in one unspecified region of Eastern Europe 
at a time which cannot be determined exactly, but considerably later than the 
first century A. D. and considerably earlier than the ninth century A. D.** It is 
easy for Bernshtein to criticize Meillet or even Selishchev,2* who also fails to 
deal with the history of the common Slavic language and considers the period 
before written records to be prehistoric. 

It is impossible to answer questions of this type in view of the present 
limited resources of linguistics, and hardly any serious scholar would consider 
it possible to study such issues without the risk of contradicting official Soviet 
historiography, which arbitrarily extends the chronological and historical-geo- 
graphical limits of the early Slavs, considering that old Russian was a distinct 
entity long before the period generally assumed, eliminating the Varangian 
element, etc. For example, Professor Tretyakov asserts that “various Eastern 
Slav tribal groups had a definite existence at the beginning of the first mil- 
lenium of our era, in the first millenium before our era and even earlier.”™ 
Bernshtein states, that nothing is known of Eastern Slav dialecticisms before 
the tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. In this respect he supports Shakmatov’s 
theory.*® Bernshtein also considers that the Slavs, in the middle of the first 
millenium A. D., did not occupy as much territory as the whole region betwee" 
the Oder and the Dnieper.?? The question remains, however, whether a com- 
parative grammar of the Slavic languages, based on such concepts, would not 
sharply contradict the official Party principles. For example, it is doubtful 
whether Soviet linguists could repeat with impunity the views expressed in 
Ad. Stender-Petersen’s article Zur Russischen Frage.*8 

Neither has any work appeared in the Soviet Union dealing with the com- 
parative grammar of the Indo-European languages. Evidently, Soviet conditions 
would make this such a complicated undertaking that it is not even mentioned. 


23 A. Meillet, Obshcheslavyansky yazyk (The Common Slavic Language), Moscow, 1951. 
(A translation from the French.) 

24 A.M. Selishchev, Staroslavyansky yazyk (The Old Slavic Language), Moscow, 1951, Part I. 

25 Voprosy istorii, Moscow, 1953, No. 2, p. 82 and Vostochno-slavyanskie plemena (The 
Eastern Slav Tribes), Moscow, 1953. 

26 Bernshtein, op. cit., p. 65. 

7 Jbid., p. 67. 

28 Ad. Stender-Petersen ,Zur Russischen Frage* Varangica, Aarhus, 1953, p. 65 et seq. 
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Nevertheless, there have been historical and comparative grammars of the less 
important language groups. In the latter case, problems of a political nature 
hardly arise. There is, for example, Sanzheev’s work on the Mongolian lan- 
guages.*® The weakness of his work is that he has merely arranged and adapted 
the history of the Mongolian languages to fit Stalin’s theories. 


The status of historical linguistics is a little better. One considerable achieve- 
ment was the posthumous publication of a work by L. P. Yakubinsky intended 
as a manual for students of philology.*® This work deals with three fundamen- 
tal problems: 1. The features common to the spoken and written languages of 
the Slavs; 2. The part played by Church Slavonic in Kievan Russia, and the 
ancient Russian literary language; and 3. The development of the Russian 
language. In his introduction to this work, Academician Vinogradov remarks 
on several minor errors in method and fact in this otherwise excellent study. 
Without elaborating on Vinogradov’s remarks, it may be said that the diffi- 
culties of a political nature already mentioned in connection with comparative 
grammars also arise in historical grammars. For example, Yakubinsky correctly 
points out that there was no Russian literary language until the eleventh cen- 
tury and that in Kievan Russia, Church Slavonic was the state and literary 
language. However, Lomtev attacks this opinion in a review of Yakubinsky’s 
work. He attaches no particular significance to the fact that the Russkaya 
Pravda was written in the eleventh century, since this does not exclude the 
possibility of earlier documents.*! Lomtev is consequently maincaining that the 
Russian language arose several centuries earlier on the basis of a hypothesis 
that a more ancient literature once existed. Moreover Yakubinsky considers 
that Church Slavonic was replaced by Ancient Russian because the townspeople 
became a noticeable factor in political life (page 278), which is a possibility, 
although it cannot be proved at present. Lomtev also objects to this opinion,** 
evidently basing his protestations on Stalin’s thesis that language is not a super- 
structure, and consequently social changes cannot of themselves lead to the 
replacement of one language by another.** 


Lomtev is much more critical of Professor Kuznetsov’s “Historical Gram- 
mar of the Russian Language.” Lomtev points to a number of factual errors, 
to the absence, in many cases, of justifiable reconstructions of ancient forms 
and to vague formulations concerning the relationship between the development 
of grammatical structure and social conditions.** Academicians Vinogradov and 


2° G. D. Sanzheev, Sravnitelnaya grammatika mongolskikh yazykov (A Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Mongolian Languages), Moscow, 1953, Part I. 
30 L. P. Yakubinsky, /storiya drevnerusskogo yazyka (History of Old Russian), edited and 
with a preface by V. V. Vinogradov, Moscow, 1953. 
Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1953, No.6, p. 121. 
Ibid., p. 122. ‘ 
3 However, the town artisans played an important role in the formation of the High 
German literary language (Hochdeutsch). 
34 Professor P. S. Kuznetsov, /storicheskaya grammatika russkogo yazyka (Historical Gram- 
mar of the Russian Language). Morphology, published by Moscow University, 1953. 
35 Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, No.5, p. 140. 
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Serebrennikov consider that the main shortcoming in Kuznetsov’s work, as 
well as in P. Ya. Chernykh’s “Historical Grammar of the Russian Language” is 
that they both “move completely in the stream of old traditions.’”°* On the 
other hand, Vinogradov and Serebrennikov evaluate positively the late D. B. 
Bubrikh’s “Historical Grammar of the Erzyan Language,” Professor R. Ya. 
Acharyan’s “History of the Armenian Language,” and in particular M. I. 
Steblin-Kamensky’s “History of the Scandinavian Languages.” *’ There are at 
present differences of opinion on whether the Armenian language, a member 
of the Indo-European group, is purely Indo-European in origin or has devel- 
oped in connection with Khett and Georgian,** so that it is still difficult to 
say how definitive opinions are in existing works on the Armenian language. 
As the theory of the “dual nature” of the Armenian language resembles too 
strongly the Marrist “crossing theories,” it may be assumed that the former 
will be abandoned. There are also strong divergences of outlook on the theory 
of a Balto-Slavic linguistic unity. In this connection A. Meillet’s hypothesis 
of the parallel development of both these language groups is criticized; his 
views are in some ways similar to the compromise theory of the Latvian 
scholar J. M. Endzelin. Otrembsky, a critic of such views, is a partisan of 
the Balto-Slavic unity hypothesis, which is the common view held in all the 
earlier works on the Indo-European languages.*® It is possible that this older 
theory has again become active as a result of the general political line which 
emphasizes the unity of the Slavs and their closest relatives. E. A. Makaev’s 
review*® of Steblin-Kamensky’s “History of the Scandinavian Languages“ *' is 
very commendatory. The critic’s only objection concerns the historical periods 
into which these languages are divided.*? It would therefore appear that the 
stumbling blocks of all writers on historical and comparative linguistics in 
the Soviet Union are chronology, historical geography and the relations be- 
tween language and the social order. This is why Soviet scholarship has 
achieved little in the field of general, comparative and historical linguistics. 


Much attention is being devoted in Soviet linguistic journals to over- 
coming past errors and to self-criticism. Almost half of certain issues of these 
journals is devoted to “self-critical” articles. For example, the review 
“Speeches and Reports of the Institute of Linguistics,” Moscow, 1953, No. 5, 
contains articles of this kind by V. A. Avrorin, L. I. Zhirkov and I. K. Ku- 
sikyan. In issue No. 4 of this review F. P. Filin “dissociates himself” from 
his past mistakes and considers his greatest fault to be his theory of “linguistic 
fragmentation in ancient times” among the Eastern Slavs. This theory is now 


36 Vinogradov and Serebrennikov, op. cit., p. 322. 
37 Jbid. 
38 A. A. Asmangulyan, “Against the Hypothesis of the Dual Nature of the Armenian 
Language,” Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1953, No.6, p. 21 et seq. 

39 Ya. S. Otrembsky, “The Balto-Slavic Linguistic Unity,” Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 
1954, No. §, p. 42. 

© Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, No. 3, p. 132. 

41 M. I. Steblin-Kamensky, Istoriya skandinavskikh yazykov (The History of the Scandi- 
navian Languages), Moscow-Leningrad, 195}. 
42 Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, No. 3. 








opposed to the officially approved one, which stresses the unity and cohesion 
of the Eastern Slavs even in the distant past. 


Much attention is devoted in Soviet criticism to refuting the “pseudo- 
scientific” concepts of foreign linguists, particularly those in the United States. 
All are attacked: Bloomfield, Sapir, Bernhard, Bloch and Trager as well as 
Paul Garvin. They are accused of racialism, the instigator of which, in “official 
American pseudo-science,” was Sapir. Gukhman,* who criticizes the American 
scholars, fails to notice that he is contradicting himself: he accuses Sapir of 
isolating a language from the history of its people, and then attributes racialist 
feelings to him, an attack which in any case can hardly be justifiably leveled 
at Sapir. 

The American linguistic journal Language is also criticized, although 
more moderately. A recent Soviet review of this journal states that all high 
quality work in American linguistics is the achievement of “good old com- 
parativism,” and not of the fashionable “descriptivist” trend.‘ 


The Communist Party requirement that a linguistic foundation be created 
for official historical concepts, together with a lack of clarity in several 
methodological problems, constitutes the main reason for any difficulties facing 
Soviet linguistics. A hindrance mentioned by several authors is the absence of 
sufficiently well-trained linguists.* 

It is noteworthy moreover that by no means all the older linguists enjoy 
the confidence of the Party and the government. For example, while Acade- 
mician Vinogradov deservedly occupies the position of the greatest authority 
in Soviet linguistics, the practical implementation of important measures is 
entrusted to other persons. One such person is Sanzheev, a scholar of the 
Buryat language and literature. He is one of the official representatives of the 
Academy of Science and has become a kind of traveling agent in linguistic 
matters. He has succeeded in ignoring his own past attraction to the “new 
doctrine” in language, which was most clearly expressed in his “Grammar 
of the Buryat-Mongol Language,”** and he now fulminates against Marr and 
his supporters.*7 

The chief obstacle in linguistic work is without doubt Party interference 
in research. Until science as a whole is released from its Party tutelage, lin- 


guistics is bound to remain in an impasse. 
N. N. Poppe 


43M. M. Gukhman, “E. Sapir and Ethnographic Linguistics,” Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Mos- 
cow, 1954, No. 1, p. 110 et seq. 

44 Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, No. 5, p. 136. 

45 Vinogradov and Serebrennikov, op. cit., p. 328; Voprosy yazykoznaniya, Moscow, 1954, 
No. 1. ‘ 
46 G.D.Sanzheev, Grammatika buryat-mongolskogo yazyka (A Grammar of the Buryat- 
Mongol Language), Moscow-Leningrad, 1941. 

47 Mongolskie yazyki i dialekty, Uchenye zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya (The Mongol 
Languages and Dialects. The Transactions of the Institute of Eastern Studies), Moscow, 1952, 
vol. IV. pp. 44-45 et seq. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issue No. 7, 1955. 

The contents of a given issue of Kommunist are generally dependent upon 
the time elapsed between the announcement of a particular Party or govern- 
ment decree and the publication date of the journal. During the period imme- 
diately following the issuing of a new decree, Kommunist usually abounds in 
articles of a practical nature. Theory is introduced only when it is needed as 
substantiation. Then, when the discussion of practical matters has been ex- 
hausted, theory again takes over. 

The number under review is almost completely devoted to theory. Impor- 
tant decisions were taken at the beginning of this year, and much has been 
said about them. Since no new decisions have been made, only theory remains. 
However, even this is very anemic particularly in formulating new questions. 
For example, the leading article, entitled “Technical Progress is the Most Im- 
portant Condition for the Development of Socialist Production,” is only a 
reiteration of the regularly enunciated thesis concerning the primacy of heavy 
industry. Of all the articles in this issue only two are worthy of serious attention 
and they both have the same end in view. These are an article by the well- 
known Soviet theoretician M. Mitin, “V. I. Lenin, the Great Dialectical Ma- 
terialist,” and the editorial, “Discussions in Scientific Magazines.” These two 
represent the center from which current theoretical directives are being drawn. 

At first glance, even Mitin’s article seems merely an insignificant piece of 
repetition; for it is connected with the recent celebrations to mark the 85th 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth and its main thesis is not new. However, the 
article is unambiguous as regards the absolute impossibility of any future re- 
visions of Lenin’s theories. 

Many past issues of Kommunist have adhered to the idea that Marxism 
is not a theory but a philosophical system. This assertion is repeated here with 
particular insistence. Marx and Lenin are regarded as the philosophers who 
gave mankind the most progressive and only correct system, thus bringing the 
absolute truth to the world. Mitin states: 





Right up to the present day all systems of classifying judgments and conclusions 
are and have been based on the theories of Aristotle, Kant and Hegel. It is high time, 
on the basis of classical Marxist-Leninist works as well as of general conclusions con- 
cerning the historical development of science, to create a truly dialectical-materialist 
theory together with a classification of judgments and conclusions. 


In this instance, Lenin’s Party speeches against the Trotskyites and the 
Bukharinites are presented as examples to vindicate the purity of his phil- 
osophical teachings. Admittedly, these comments contain a veiled allusion to 
quite recent events connected with Malenkov. All deviations from Marxism- 
Leninism are termed “intellectual degeneracy.” 


Similarly, Mitin attacks a number of schools and trends that have recently 
appeared in the West, where, he points out, a tendency toward semantic manip- 
ulation has developed. Mitin views this as a desire by the bourgeois world 
to destroy objective truth. Similar opinions are expressed on other philosophi- 
cal currents, such as logical positivism, logical empiricism, existentialism, prag- 
matism and irrationalism. Mitin asserts that all these concepts were formulated 
in order to hamper the progress of the human intellect and divert it from 
“understanding the real reasons for social calamities.” Thus, Marx’s economic 
theory and its practical application by Lenin are opposed to the philosophies 
of all ages and peoples and to all those achievements of the mind for which no 
Marxist basis can be found. Moreover: 


The period after V. I. Lenin was marked by the outstanding philosophical works 
of the faithful pupil and follower of Lenin, J. V. Stalin, who contributed much to the 
further development of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and resolved theoretical prob- 
lems indissolubly linked with vital tasks presented by life and intimately connected 
with the practical revolutionary activities of the Party. 


This statement also deliberately brings Stalin into the ranks of the philoso- 
phers. The question of changing the course, style and peculiarities of the pres- 
ent system is involved. A certain degree of independence in Malenkov’s actions 
made the other top members of the collective leadership think hard. Fears arose 
that deviations from the former course might strengthen the position of one 
group while threatening the existence of the others. At the same time, if another 
course were adopted, the country would have to be reorganized and the mech- 


anism of rule would be impaired with the resultant danger that covert forces 
would emerge which did not have the chance of becoming active under con- 
ditions of established and consolidated state norms of existence. Consequently, 
the system’s stability must be preserved, the best guarantee of this being to 
suppress any revision of its theoretical basis. Therefore, decisive measures have 
been taken to preserve this theory. Accordingly, not only Lenin but also Stalin 
were called philosophers, although the latter has lost much of the deifying 
aura that he created around himself during his lifetime. 


Lenin is given the real place of honor. All his theses are presented and 
repeated almost like sermons. Indeed, never before, even during the lifetime 
of the former leader or the years of Stalin’s rule, was the central Soviet press 
so Leninist as it has been of late. The issue of Kommunist under review is most 
indicative in this respect. Every article is based on his theories and his works 
are quoted as profound philosophical truths. 

The second article, closely connected with Mitin’s, is essentially a detailed 
review of a number of Soviet magazines. It is not fortuitous that this review 
is in fact an editorial which contains directives for the editorial staffs of the 
chief scientific magazines. ; 

The post-Stalin period was characterized by many discussions in numerous 
philosophical, historical, linguistical, legal and biological publications. This 
article mentions the usefulness of those discussions, which “accompany science 
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throughout its entire development.” It notes further that some discussions in 
Soviet scientific magazines have attracted the attention of scholars in many 
countries, whereupon the conclusion is drawn that “discussions on any scien- 
tific subject must primarily be based on Lenin’s principle of Party spirit in 
science.” However, it seems that most magazines do not base themselves on 
this “principle” and therefore serious mistakes of theory have been made. It 
is precisely to these mistakes that the article is devoted. 


The first magazine to be attacked is Voprosy ekonomiki, which, in a dis- 
cussion on the effectiveness of capital investment, took the wrong line and did 
not counter any “revision of the Marxist-Leninist theory of reproduction.” The 
magazine Voprosy filosofii committed a number of errors concerning the theory 
of relativity. 

Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Sovetskaya pedagogika and Voprosy yazy- 
koznaniya are also taken to task. During various discussions, they had all 
blundered because “Marxism is not a universal master key which can be used 
without a study of practice and an analysis of its results.” Even more impor- 
tant than the critique of individual discussions is the statement that “if it is 
true that one of the basic problems of science must be the foundation of any 
discussion, it still does not follow that discussion of every controversial question 
is expedient.” 

Coming more to the point, Kommunist then propounds the theory that 
frequent discussions are pernicious and it gives examples. Mentioning one held 
by Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo on theoretical questions of international law, 
the article under review remarks: 

Science can hardly be enriched or international practical workers assisted by ab- 
stract, logical debates on the basis of international law and on the role of international 
law within the socialist and bourgeois super-structure. 


The phrase “abstract logical debates” is noteworthy; apparently abstract- 
ness is considered pernicious even if it is logical. 


Although individual theses in this review may be correct, the general ten- 
lency has nothing in common with the establishment of truth. Kommunist is 
sublishing fundamentally a directive on the inadmissability of discussions. The 
‘easons behind this directive are quite clear: in any discussion the expression 
f various points of view are unavoidable, including opinions which may be 
‘evisionist. However, there is now a ban on any kind of revision. The slight 
‘elaxation which was permitted during the immediate post-Stalin period is now 
‘egarded as liberalism and consequently dangerous for the system. The current 
ine is aimed at consolidating Lenin’s theories and Stalin’s practice. 


Several points from the remaining articles of this issue of Kommunist are 
of interest. The already-mentioned leading article contains the phrase: “The 
fact that monopolies have brought capitalism into a state of decay does not 
mean that further technical development is impossible in the capitalist coun- 
tries.” This is a forced, although extremely guarded admission, caused no doubt 
by the fact that wide circles of Soviet citizens are coming into closer contact 
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than hitherto with the outside world. This admission is strengthened by the 
editorial statement that “many machine construction factories are using out- 
dated production techniques and are only very slowly going over to new, more 
progressive methods.” 

A characteristic remark is also to be found in A. Zheltov’s article “The 
Universal Historical Victory of the Soviet People.” This article is devoted to 
the tenth anniversary of the end of World War II and mentions the “finest 
sons of our socialist country,” who ensured victory. Pride of place is given 
to Stalin but in addition: 


Outstanding leaders of the Communist Party and the Soviet state, appointed to 
executive posts in the armed forces, were N. S. Khrushchev, N. A. Bulganin, K. E. 
Voroshilov, L.M. Kaganovich, A. A. Zhdanov, A.S. Shcherbakov and many others... 


As may be seen, Malenkov is not included in this list: Molotov, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, could not figure in it. Kommunist, in pursuing its practice 
of publishing an article by one of the Party leaders in each issue, seems to 
have reached the lower echelons. At first, only secretaries of large krai Party 
organizations appeared in print, then the secretary of a municipal committee 
and finally the secretary of a district committee expressed his views in the 
preceding issues of Kommunist. In issue No. 7 the article “Kolkhoz Party 
Organization in the Struggle for an Improvement in the Communal Economy,” 
was written by M. Barsukov, Party organization secretary of the Stalin Kol- 
khoz in Vorontsovo-Aleksandrovsk Raion, Stavropol Krai. 


The current anti-American article entitled “The Imperialistic Propaganda 
of the United States is a Threat to Peace and Security” repeats the usual 
attacks on the US, but on this occasion accentuates “propaganda,” which, it 
would seem, is disturbing the Soviet leaders sufficiently to warrant such an out- 
burst. Despite talk of progress, the Soviet leaders are being extremely con- 
servative in their theoretical outlook. Like the feudal lords of the XVI century, 
they are afraid to move an inch from established traditions. This is quite under- 
standable; any deviation from Communist dogma could be most dangerous for 
the system, particularly for its leaders: The most serious divergences are those 


which express independent thought. 
V. Verbin 


Music Under the Soviets 


The Agony of an Art 
By ANDREY OLKHOVSKY 
Published by Frederick Praeger, New York, 1955, 427 Pages 


There is little doubt that the development of Soviet music, as of all other 
forms of art in the Soviet Union, has been continuously suppressed for several 
decades. Olkhovsky’s book gives a complete picture both of this process and of 
the status of musicians, composers and teachers in the USSR. The book is by 
no means esoteric and can be appreciated by a wide public even when the 
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author is analyzing purely musical problems. But the niceties of musical com- 
position and artistry are not its real theme. This book is concerned with musical 
life in general, working conditions, training, rendition of musical works and 
their influence on the people, the tragedy of the exponents of this art and the 
spiritual impoverishment of Soviet music as the inevitable consequence of po- 
litical suffocation and the “mass-song.” 

Andrey Olkhovsky was born in 1900 and completed his musical training 
in Kharkov and Leningrad. For 16 years he lectured on the history and theory 
of music in these two cities as well as in Kiev. Since he is both a composer 
and an experienced teacher he can speak authoritatively not only about music 
and individual composers but also of his pupils, that is, not only about the 
interference of Soviet politics in art but also the results of this political control 
on the mass, particularly on the younger generation, which provides the musi- 
cians of the future. The testimony of such a qualified person is obviously of 
great value, for “spiritual impoverishment” within the USSR is to be found 
not only in music but indeed in all spheres of life and a correct evaluation of 
it is important for students of the Soviet scene. 

From this point of view Olkhovsky’s book is both instructive and interest- 
ing. “Music Under the Soviets,” published by the Research Program on the 
USSR, completely supports the thesis of one of the leading Western contempo- 
rary philosophers, Ortega y Gasset, which he expressed more than 25 years 
ago in The Revolt of the Masses. Olkhovsky states: 


Before they enter school, Soviet children as a rule are deprived of any contact 
with music except the musical life of the street where the decisive formative in- 
fluence is that of the propaganda mass-song...In a typically Soviet family... 
music has no place. The living folk songs which before the Revolution were so 
widely and richly cultivated in the family, particularly by the women... (have 
lost their) meaning completely in the Soviet way of life. During the late nineteenth 
century native instruments were widely used, and even the piano had become fairly 
common in urban Russian homes. Now, however, the only thing that represents 
music in the average Soviet homes is a radio set... Even the... radio programs, 
designed especially for children, are distinguished not by their artistic quality but 
by an obvious political bias. (Page 103.) 


On the reasons for the poverty of Soviet musical life, the author states that 
in the USSR “the mass-song resounds from early morning until late at night” 
and has “completely inundated” Soviet music. Soviet composers utilize urban 
melodies and the romantic-sentimental idiom of the music hall. The author 
believes that these songs are squeezing out whatever still remains of a healthy 
taste and asserts that “the banal melody of the mass-song is a terrible force 
which cripples the ear, memory and taste of its mass audience.” (Page 163.) 

This is on the subject of the people. Of the composers, the author writes 
that the impact of the mass-song has been felt particularly in Soviet opera. 
Soviet opera, whose founder is considered to be Dzerzhinsky, has nothing in 
common with grand opera. It is a process of returning to the principles of 
vaudeville and the popular musical plays. 
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The author naturally notes the composers who continue to write for the 
“narrow circle of esoteric-aesthetes” as they are termed by Khrennikov, the 
secretary of the Union of Soviet Composers. They have refused to waive their 
creative individuality for the sake of socialist realism. This veritable feat has 
been achieved at a very heavy cost. Apart from a few Kremlin favorites, these 
artists are compelled to exist by creating for the state, if they are unable to 
obtain teaching positions. This is incompatible with independent work. All 
composers and musicians, with the exception of the “chosen few,” live as 
ordinary Soviet citizens. Even the professor of a conservatory cannot have a 
piano because of the housing shortage and the restricted space in his room, 
even though it may have been awarded him as a prize. 


Musical life and the development of music during the last 30 years through- 
out the Soviet Union, the works of individual eminent composers as well as 
the supervisory “political line” are reviewed by the author with extreme clarity. 
His final words are an apt conclusion to this review: 


During its historical development art has gone through many styles, schools 
and trends. It has experienced many disappointments and setbacks, but always its 
unconquerable essence has remained firm, even during the days when the earth 
trembled: the breath of creative freedom without which thought becomes deadened, 
expressive power grows numb, talents wither, and the divine spark of artistic 
insight is extinguished. Like goodness and truth, creative freedom is an eternal and 
primary urge which human nature... always strives to achieve. Every deprecia- 
tion and perversion of creative freedom inevitably becomes a repudiation of the 
divine principle in man. And in the end art will also survive the abyss of troubled 
Soviet times... The pledge of . . . revival lies in the creative work of the best Soviet 
composers...and in the fact that among the broad masses of Soviet-dominated 
peoples the need for genuine art has not yet been suppressed. (Pages 276—277.) 

1. Saburova 





active in this field together with their works. 
The author’s basic conclusion is that while the 
nineteen twenties and thirties were marked by 
undoubted achievements in this field, at present 
the theoretical study of the general history, 
literature and linguistic development of the 
Mongolian peoples has fallen into decay as 
a result of the subordination of research to 
Communist Party interests. 


Publications of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR: 


VEST NIK. No. 14, 1955 (In Russian). 

The first section of the journal contains two 
articles; the first, by V. Marchenko, is entitled 
“New Data on the Soviet Population.” The 
author uses indirect information (the number 
of voters in elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
speeches made by Soviet leaders) and shows 








the complications inherent in Soviet demo- 
graphy. As a result of his study the author 
has been able to show the dynamics of popula- 
tion growth and decrease from 1913 to 1955 
in what is now the USSR. 

The second article, by Prof. N. Poppe, is 
entitled “Mongolian Studies in the USSR.” 
The writer deals chronologically with the de- 
velopment of Mongolian studies at various 
periods, mentioning the persons principally 
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The second section of the journal, entitled 
“Notes,” opens with an article by I. Kostet- 
sky called “Wagner on the Soviet Opera 
Stage.” The article shows that established 
Wagnerian tradition on the Russian stage has 
been discarded because the Bolsheviks have 
attempted to “assimilate” the composer’s 
work. Neverthless the rich tradition of Wag- 
nerian theatrical production, although at pres- 
ent concealed, is still alive and could flourish 

















again if art were unshackled in the Soviet 
Union. 

Two other articles deal with the problem of 
religion in the USSR. The first, written by an 
Orthodox priest named D. Konstantinov, is 
entitled “Soviet Youth in the Struggle for the 
Church.” The author is primarily concerned 
with the first period of the Soviet system 
(1920—1930) and shows that despite the Com- 
munist persecution of religion and the enlist- 
ment of youth in the anti-religious struggle 
there was a considerable number of young 
people who remained believers and performed 
church work both legally and illegally. The 
reign of terror unleashed upon the church 
nade it impossible for work to be carried on 
officially but religious belief remained strong 
umong many young people. 

The second article on the subject of religion 
n the USSR is a review of the only publica- 
tion of the Orthodox Church in the Soviet 
Union. The article is entitled “The Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate for 1954.” It deals 
vith the relations between the Church in the 
Soviet Union and the Communist leaders. 


” 


In the section “Criticism and Bibliography 
he following reviews were printed: one by 
). Karov on N. Godunov’s work “The Struggle 
if the French People against the Hitlerite Oc- 
upiers and Their Accomplices,” a review by 
\. Ryazanovsky of George G. Guins’ “Soviet 
aw and Soviet Society,” one by M. Holds- 
orth on a work entitled “The Imperialist 
Struggle for Africa and the Peoples’ Liberation 
\Movement,” a review by S. Volk of a book 
ntitled “The Theory of Physical Education” 
nd, finally, an examination by E. Vorobei of 

Frolov’s avork entitled “Soviet Comedy.” 
The last section of the Vestnik contains a 
eference list by R. Traho “Published Works 
n Cherkessia and the Cherkessians.” This 
ork is followed by a list of new books pub- 
shed on the Soviet Union and Communism. 
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BELORUSSIAN REVIEW. No. 1, January- 
larch 1955, Munich, 162 pp. (In Belorussian). 





This is the first issue of the Belorussian Re- 
view to be published under the auspices of the 
Institute for the Study of the History and 
Culture of the USSR. 

This review, edited by Dr. S. Stankievich, 
aims at examining various aspects of the Soviet 
scene both in the BSSR and in the USSR and 
acquainting foreign students with those prob- 
lems which are peculiar to Belorussia. 

The review contains the following articles: 
]. Mienski: The Establishment of the Belo- 
russian SSR. S. Stankievich: The Kremlin’s 
National Policy in Belorussia. G. Nyamiga: 
The Documentary Significance of Bolshevik 
Anti-National Democrat Literature. L. Varo- 
nich: Two Legal Systems in the USSR. V. Bu- 
dimer: The Problem of Draining the Polese 
Depression. A. Yalovich: Forests of the Belo- 
russian SSR. V. Kipiel: A Survey of Belo- 
russia’s Mineral Resources. M. Kulikovich: The 
Crisis in Belorussian Music after World War II. 

Summaries of the above articles are given 
in English, French and German. 


* 


Dr. V. SEDURO. “Dostoevsky Research in 
the USSR.” Series Il (Mimeographed Publica- 
tions), No. 25, 80 pp. (In Russian). 

This work is part of a monograph “Dostoev- 
sky and Literary Criticism,” which is to appear 
shortly in English. Despite the attacks on 
Dostoevsky by Plekhanov, Lenin and Gorki, 
the Communists have occasionally made use 
of the great writer, depicting him as their sup- 
porter imbued with the ideals of a socialist 
Utopia. These attempts to distort Dostoevsky’s 
thought and work were frequent during the 
twenties and thierties and especially so during 
World War II. 

The Zhdanov reaction put an end to such 
attempts, and Soviet research on Dostoevsky 
ceased. However, interest in Dostoevsky both 
by scholars and authors in general is so great, 
that the present state of affairs can hardly be 
considered definitive. There are, in fact, in- 
dications that study of the man and his work 
has been officially resumed. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


June 1955 


Talks begin in London on Soviet- Japanese 
relations. 

A Swedish parliamentary delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow. 

An Austrian governmental delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow for talks on economic 
problems. 

Death reported of Lieutenant-General 
P. M. Beskrovny, Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

A delegation of Soviet scientists leaves 
Moscow for Rome to participate in the 
IV World Oil Congress. 

Report issued on the creation of a Society 
for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge of the RSFSR. 

Signed communiqué appears on the work 
of the Soviet governmental delegation in 
Yugoslavia. 

End of the five day Conference on Re- 
inforced Concrete in Moscow. 

Radio-telephone communications — estab- 
lished between India and the Soviet Union. 

British and Japanese trade-union dele- 
gation arrive in Moscow. 

Indian Premier Nehru leaves Delhi for 
Moscow. 

In Brussels the VII Congress of the Soviet- 
Belgian Friendship Society terminates. 

The 1955 All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition opens in Moscow. 

A group of Indian journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Indian Premier Nehru arrives in Moscow 
on an Official visit to the Soviet Union. 

N. A. Bulganin and V. M. Molotov receive 
Premier Nehru of India. 

Notes published from the Soviet govern- 
ment to the West German government on 
the establishing of direct diplomatic, trade 
and cultural relations between both coun- 
tries. 
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A Soviet delegation headed by V. M. Molo- 
tov leaves Moscow for San Francisco to 
participate in the UN anniversary session. 
N. A. Bulganin’s sixtieth birthday. 

The Soviet government ratifies the State 
Treaty on the restoration of an independent 
and democratic Austria. 

A visiting delegation of the Anglo-Soviet 
Friendship Society leaves Leningrad for 
London. 

A conference of Baltic agricultural workers 
opens in Riga. 

A session of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR opens in Moscow to examine the 
present state of research into Russian and 
the other languages of the Soviet Union. 


Death reported of M. P. Makogonov, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

A delegation of English trade-union 
workers leaves Moscow for London. 

Trade and payments agreements ratified 
between the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Meeting held in Moscow devoted to Soviet- 
Indian friendship. 

Note published from the Soviet govern 
ment to the US government on the de 
taining of the Soviet tanker Txapse. 

Joint declaration by N. A. Bulganin, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and Indian Premier Nehru. 

A group of Norwegian scholars arrives in 
Moscow. 

Molotov’s declaration to US Secretary of 
State Dulles published in connection with 
the recent shooting-down of an American 
aircraft. 

Conference in the Kremlin of deputies to 
discuss the formation of a national parlia- 
mentary group in the USSR and its entry 
into the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


S. P. Suzdalev is released from his re- 
sponsibilities as Soviet Ambassador to 
North Korea. — V. I. Ivanov is appointed 
Soviet Ambassador to North Korea. 
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28 


D. A. Kunaev, former President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR, 
is appointed Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
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The Institute also publishes the VesTNik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 
the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 


Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





